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THE EDEN MEMOIRS 


Ir is already commonplace to compare Sir Anthony Eden's premier- 
ship to an Aristotelian tragedy. Hubris was followed by the 
inevitable peripeteia, and it was of the pure essence of tragedy that 
the fall should be brought about in part by the protagonist’s own 
fault. In the end it was a breakdown in health which withdrew 
him from the scene of his failure and not dismissal or defeat. 
There have been other occasions in history where an external cause 
has brought about the dénouement, a deus ex machina descending 
to resolve an intolerable tangle; it is pointless to speculate whether, 
had he been able to continue, his reputation would have been 
redeemed or still further shaken. 

Yet his own account of his last period of office as Foreign 
Secretary and his brief time as Prime Minister will certainly not 
have lowered his political standing; it might have raised it had the 
latter part of the Sook been fuller, or delayed another year or two 
till the passion had died down. Despite the dull style, the innu- 
merable clichés, the faint purple passages on “ great occasions ” such 
as the death of King George VI or the demise of Stalin, despite 
the frequent evidences of narrow-mindedness, of personal dislike of 
almost anyone who disagreed with him, despite, too, the apparent 
lack of even the slightest sense of humour—despite all these, there 
emerges a man of integrity, conscientiousness and loyalty, if sadly 
ill-equipped with the intellectual capacity to turn these excellent 
qualities to the best account. 

Sir Anthony Eden held ministerial office for three periods. The 
first ended with resignation over Chamberlain’s Italian policy, and 
established a name for honesty and courage. The second was 
abruptly terminated by the defeat of the Conservatives at the polls 
in 145 The third, which began with Abadan and closed with 
Suez, bore certain superficial similarities to the first, yet in reality 
was fundamentally different; Eden’s final failure was his failure to 
grasp how different it was. The honesty and the tenaciousness of 

938 were still there, but what was lacking was the mental ability 
to understand that the challenge of these times, whether from 
Russia or China or from the emerging nationalisms of the Middle 
East and South-East Asia, were as unlike the challenge of Nazism 
and Fascism as these in turn were unlike the revolt of the American 
colonies. Lacking, too, was the full appreciation that Britain after 


* Full Circle, by Sir Anthony Eden, &.c., p.c., u.c. (Cassell, 619 pp. 35s.). 
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the war was not the same Britain as before it, and that the stage, 
now occu by the two giants to the west and to the east, and 
dominated by immensely more destructive weapons, left far less 
room for manoeuvre than in the alarming yet spacious days of 
Hitler and Mussolini. Britain, in fact, was no longer a Power of 
the first rank, and Eden’s resentment at that only half-realised fact 
finds its outlet only too often in spiteful outbursts against the 
Americans—whom, at the same time, he knew he could not do 
without. 

The new Conservative government took office at the end of 
October 1951, seventeen months before the death of Stalin and just 
a year before the American elections which brought Mr. John 
Foster Dulles on the scene as Secretary of State. The first section 
of the book, dealing with Eden’s time as Foreign Secretary till his 
succession to the premiership in April 1955, is the history of 
Abadan, of Indo-China, of the European Defence Community and 
its eventual collapse, of new relations with the Egypt of Neguib and 
Nasser, and of negotiations with the Russians on Germany, the 
ending of the war in Korea, and on disarmament, all under the 

thering shadow of the hydrogen bomb. The second section covers 
fhe first nm months as Prime Minister, and includes the summit 
conference of July 1955; it also includes some naive attempts to 
comment on home economic policies and problems, which would 
have been better left out because they intel repeat the catchwords 
of the time and add nothing to knowledge or understanding. The 
third section is Suez and practically nothing but. The first two 
sections carry conviction, and are a useful addition to history. The 
third does not; it merely confirms what was fairly clear at the time, 
that the British Prime Minister during those days was a man 
capable of believing (as he undoubtedly did believe) that the tortuous 
reasoning which led up to the catastrophe was sound. 

One could — the ablest of men for being occasionally 
bewildered in such times as these. Abadan was the rattle of a 
nationalist sabre on traditional lines, and there were people to urge 
the traditional remedy of a gunboat or two. Indo-China was a 
colonial war, at first sight of fairly orthodox type. Neither was 
essentially different from other such episodes that had gone before 
—except in their setting in a world contracted into two major 
power-camps equipped with the means to destroy each other. Eden 
appreciated the difference, though the appreciation does not appear 

ly to have sunk in. Of the Geneva Conference of 1954 which 
settled the Viet Minh war, he writes (pp. 123-124): 
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“ This was the first international meeting at which I was sharply conscious 
of the deterrent power of the hydrogen bomb. I was grateful for it. I do 
not believe that we should have got through the Geneva Conference and 


avoided a major war without it.” 


This is not the only instance of a perceptiveness that did not 
survive to be applied to Suez. Earlier on Indo-China he writes 
(p. 97): 

“I was not convinced by the assertion which Mr. Dulles then made, that 
the situation in Indo-China was analogous to the Japanese invasion of Man- 


churia in 1931 and to Hitler’s reoccupation of the Rhineland. . . . I told 
Mr. Dulles that British public opinion, with the Geneva Conference in 


prospect, would be firmly op to any present commitment to become 
involved in war in Indo-China. c 


Two years later, much of the justification for Suez was based on the 
equation of Nasser with Hitler and of the nationalisation of the 
Canal with the Rhineland or the Sudetenland. But, in spite of all 
Eden’s efforts to prove the contrary, the main opposing forces in 
the world were far more heavily involved in Indo-China than in 
Egypt. It would seem that perceptiveness, which could be exercised 
when the focal point was “a small faraway country” like Indo- 
China, where Britain’s own restige was not committed, vanished 
when it was Britain herself whose “ interests ” were at stake. Even 
then, there were some strange illusions of proportion. Thus, 
Marshal Bulganin’s letter of November 5, 1956, with its pointed 
reference to the ease with which Britain could be beaten into sub- 
mission by rockets, is dismissed as less “ formidable” than the run 
on the pound which Suez had provoked. 

The hydrogen bomb was one bewildering factor; Britain’s 
decline in relative importance was another. In the hydrogen-bomb 
world, with the vast shift of political and economic power to 
America and Russia, Britain could not stand or act alone; the 
American alliance was essential. This Eden clearly recognised, but 
with the head, not with the heart. He was at his best when, as 
over Indo-China, he could claim that British moderation and firm- 
ness restrained the impetuous Dulles from beginning the third world 
war. But when British initiatives are in question, and the Ameri- 
cans do not go the whole way with her, he breaks out into petulant 
frustration—as when, on one of the stranger American shifts of 
attitude on Suez, he writes (p. 484): 


“Such cynicism towards allies destroys true partnership. It leaves onl 
the choice of parting, or a master and vassal relationship in foreign policy.” 
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American policy under Dulles was indeed hard to understand at 
times, and at times was nearly disastrous. Eden’s picture of Dulles 
is one of unconcealed dislike—though perhaps some of the criticism 
of the American Secretary of State in the earlier part of the book 
would have been less severe had it not been for the open disagree- 
ments of the two men over Suez. Yet all the way through the 
impression is given that what Eden hated most was the need to 
consult anybody at all, and especially anyone who might not take 
the same view. Allies are people who agree; that they may some- 
times not is a thought too galling for a man brought up in the old 
British tradition of supremacy. 

The account of Suez adds virtually nothing that was not known 
before; it merely underlines the familiar facts of Eden’s dread of 
another Munich, and his determination to parallel the Canal and 
the Sudetenland to prove that he was not an appeaser. Some of the 
reasoning in justifications is a little odd. Nasser is Hitler with 
Russian arms and influence behind him; the prospect is built up 
that he would be supported by Russian “ volunteers” and that the 
Russian technicians in Cairo would take over the piloting of the 
fighter planes they were there to advise on. Yet at the end comes 
the admission (p. 535) that “in the event, when the Anglo-French 
intervention took place, the Soviet technicians were withdrawn to 
Khartoum.” Nasser is a ruthless despot distributing translations 
of Mein puss) to his officers, waiting to impose his pda rea on 
the Arab world; yet, the Israeli invasion having taken place, it was 
necessary (p. 551) “to insert an impartial force between Egypt and 
Israel along the Canal.” The action was a police action in antici- 
pation of the United Nations. Even Sir Anthony must see, if he 
reads his own book carefully, that there is a monstrous inconsistency 
between his explanation of the build-up of the Suez operation as 
— to bring Nasser to heel and his justification of the operation 
itself as an impartial police intervention to preserve the peace. 

Criticism was, of course, disloyal and threatening to national 
unity. Thus on p. 445: 

“ Left-wing and doubtful-minded journals saw in the possible use of force 
a handy stick with which to beat the Government. From early August 
onwards they did not hesitate to employ it. Left-wing Governments, if they 
are firm in the discharge of their responsibilities in international affairs, can 


rate count on national support. Right-wing Governments cannot always 
lo so.” 


Or else critics were people with no right to criticise. One of 
the earlier Downing Street demonstrations was “ a group of students 
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of varied nationality vociferating in the wake of two Members of 
Parliament”; and on the great Trafalgar Square demonstration of 
November 4 he quotes with approval a letter from a bus driver 
observing that “‘ 80 per cent. of the crowd were of foreign extrac- 
tion so that was no true census of opinion and can be ignored.” 
(The sad thing is that the bus driver was more right than he knew 
in concluding that the demonstration did not represent public 
opinion as a whole. War-time memories of service in Egypt, and 

¢ Daily Express “little old Nasser” campaign had done their 
work.) 

There are other revealing passages, revealing once again the 
contrast between the head and the heart. With the head, Britain’s 
colonial role of preparing for independence was one to be proud of, 
and needed to be rubbed into the Americans to make them shed 
their colonialist phobia. 

“The United Kingdom has, for a century or more, and in an es 
degree, applied herself to the trustee conception of her responsibilities towards 
colonial territories. As a result, we have for years past fostered and admired 
the growth of countries which were once colonies and have since become 
partners in the Commonwealth. Great nations like Canada and Australia, 


countries growing apace like New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, 
are the earliest examples. More have followed.” (p. 500.) 


More have indeed followed, and Sir Anthony’s own party has been 
the principal reason why so many of them have attained their inde- 

ndent status only after violence or the threat of it. In his heart, 
ndia ranks second only to the United States as an object of dislike, 
and few people in either island would get much comfort from his 
chapters on Cyprus and Malta. After all, was not the true offence 
of Nasser that he forgot Cromer? 

One may sum up the whole record fairly simply. As Foreign 
Secretary, Sir Anthony did excellent work for much of the time, 
and in particular can claim a deal of credit for preventing a major 
explosion over Indo-China; in his dealings with Europe he was less 
successful, but was working within too narrow a framework to give 
him room for initiatives to break the deadlock of the cold war. As 
Prime Minister, he was clearly unequal to his job. Home affairs 
did not greatly interest him. Externally, he could not take the 
grand view (as his predecessor certainly could, and as his successor 
seems to be doing), and he could not initiate policies in which his 
understanding controlled his emotions. Unadjusted to the new 
world, he relied on the processes of the old, and there was no one to 
guide him. He has written (on p. 517) his own political epitaph. 
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Quoting Sir Horace Rumbold on the slowness of the Entente re- 
action to the Sarajevo murder, “ they had always been a lap behind 
in the march of events” he goes on to add to his own comment 
and to draw the parallel, far-fetched though it be, to 1956. “ Always 
a lap behind,” he writes, “ that fatal lap.” 

t is too soon yet to conduct full historical analysis of this 
fascinating book—to check the accuracy of the record, to verify the 
statements of fact, to evaluate the judgments—and much of this 
cannot be done till the secrecy is lifted from the main events it 
‘describes. But it is not necessary to wait so long to draw the 
conclusions. 

Since the days of Sir Anthony Eden’s first tenure of the Foreign 
Office, Britain has declined from leading place in the world to 
third. The British Empire, then numbering 600 million people, is 
now one-sixth the size. It has been one of the most remarkable 
changes in history, yet few people really believe it to have been a 
change for the worse; Britain’s standing in the world today is, at 
least potentially, no lower than it was twenty-five years ago. She 
has built up for herself a reputation for fair and liberal rt a , and 
the best tribute to her record is that all but one of the former 
colonies, now independent, have chosen to stay as members of the 
Commonwealth. The great tragedy of Sir Anthony Eden is two- 
fold—first, that he ond not adjust himself to the position of a 
lesser power than he had known before; secondly, that though his 
mind believed the rightness of the progress away from imperialism, 
his heart did not. 

In the days when Britain had the strength, she did not use it. 
Later, when that strength was diminished, there were those who 
wanted her to act as though it was still there. It was not only the 
aggression of Suez that typified this failure of appreciation; it was 

the decision (not, in fairness, Eden’s, though he evidently 
approved it) to make an individual atom bomb and hydrogen 
bomb; it was the evident fury of the less perspicacious Conservatives 
that America or Russia should have any influence in the Middle 
East and other areas of traditional British pre-eminence; it was, 
paradoxically, the willingness to line up with the Americans in their 
more intransigent European policies. Eden has never been a man 
of the extreme right; it was his misfortune that his own pre-1939 
record tricked him into the hands of the very men who repudiated 
him in 1938, and that the unyielding integrity of the young man 
became the paranoia of the old. 

Colonial independence was brought about partly by the war, 
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partly by the existence in Britain, from 1945 to 1951, of a govern- 
ment which believed it both morally wrong and politically stupid 
to try to swim against the tide. The groundwork of much dacdee 
advance had been laid before the 1951 election, and to some extent 
the successors of Arthur Creech Jones and James Griffiths were 
confined to the policies then begun. The trouble came later, when 
new policies had to be initiated. Nyasaland is only the latest, if 
also the gravest, of the errors of the Suez type of approach to 
colonial or near-colonial problems; for the health of Britain and her 
standing in other men’s eyes, there are still too many men in the 
Conservative Party whose outlook on such matters is the outlook of 
Eden on Egypt. 

On the broad questions of the cold war and the prospects of 
salvation from destruction by nuclear bombs, Britain has, under 
Mr. Macmillan, regained some of her old initiative; the process of 
adjustment to the new world is under way. On colonial matters 
in general, and African matters in py , there are also -_ 
of a new approach. But there is still a long distance to go. The 
basic misunderstanding of Britain’s position in relation to defence 
ag! is betrayed by the 1960 Defence White Paper as much as by 

. Sandys’ famous document of 1957; the Cyprus settlement has 
been delayed by arguments as perverse as those that justified Suez. 
New winds may be blowing, but much still remains to be cleared 
away. 

it would be pleasant to regard Sir Anthony Eden’s resignation 
and the repudiation of his alien as the end of an era, but it was 
not. Self-deceiving though he was, Eden still possessed an essential 
integrity which is a valuable thing in politics. On his project for 
the Sudan in 1953 he explains his difficulties with the Conservative 
Party and his Cabinet canaagan, and adds quite simply: “I should 
have had to resign if I had not got my way.” Mr. Lennox-Boyd 
did not resign when the Devlin Commission, appointed by the 
Government itself, denounced what he had done. File is gone now, 
but the Prime Minister who kept him in office is still there. 
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A POLICY FOR OLD AGE 


S. K. RUCK 


In this country today, ay ap 6 there are many services for old 
people, there is no policy for old age. The result is well summed 
up in the Boucher Report of 1957." 


“ There was frequent reference to the absence of co-ordina- 
tion of the services and to the lack of co-operation between 
them. The problem was rarely appreciated as a whole. 
Individually the services in an area might be well developed, 
but only too often they existed in isolation instead of assisting 
and supporting each other. 

“*.. Where there was good co-ordination . . . there was less 
risk of an old person being found in distressing circumstances 
about whom nothing had been previously known.” 


Much of this failure can be attributed to the deficiencies of the 
National Assistance Act, 1948, which was to “be seen as the 
coping stone of the structure of the social services of Great 
Britain.” * Its main preoccupation was the abolition of the Poor 
Law, and so it was a backward-looking rather than a forward- 
looking measure. There was much to be said against the Poor 
Law, though less against the Poor Law Acts themselves than 
against the administrative glosses which had been put upon, notably 
those of “ destitution” and “ lesser me gop a Again, the hatred 
of the Poor Law, eloquently pes in the debate, was inspired 
by its treatment not so much of old people who normally formed 
the great majority of its beneficiaries, as of the able-bodied un- 
employed who only bulked largely in times of depression and had 
been outside its scope since 1932. 

It was a backward-looking measure, not only because in abolish- 
ing the Poor Law it did away with something that was potentially 
good as well as with what was bad, but also because the new pro- 
visions were based on past conceptions rather than on new thinking 
which was on ager Nw take shape. 

The good in the Poor Law was that it could give a co-ordinated 
personal service to its clients. The duty of Poor Law authorities 


* The ames ae Sg Senior wer Research Fellow, University of Manchester. 

1 Ministry Reports on Public Health and Medical Subj No. 98. Survey of 
Services available to the Chronic Sick and Elderly, 1954-55. or 

2 Mr. Bevan introducing the Second Reading, November 24, 1947. 
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was “to provide such relief as may be necessary to the lame, 
im t, old,” etc., and this was performed through relieving 
officers in charge of limited areas. It was the relieving officer's 
function to see that the applicant got the help he needed, and he 
had power to order both itals and institutions to admit those 
who needed their services. Relief is indivisible, and in theory at 
least an obligation lay to meet the whole need. 

In introducing the Bill Mr. Bevan said: “ Where the individual 
is immediately concerned, where humanity and warmth is the 
primary consideration, then the authority which is responsible 
should be as near to the recipient as possible.” * These words were 
not reflected in the measure itself, by which the local authorities 
have no share at all in the administration of outdoor relief (the 
responsibility of the National Assistance Board) and the larger 
authorities alone, the counties and county boroughs, have respon- 
sibility for indoor relief. The only power given to the smaller 
authorities is that of contributing to the funds of voluntary bodies. 
Doubts were expressed in the House of Lords as to the wisdom of 
excluding the “closer touch by subordinate authorities,” * and an 
amendment was actually moved by Lord Addington at the com- 
mittee stage “to allow County Councils and County Borough 
Councils to make arrangements with housing authorities for them 
to provide accommodation for a certain number of these elderly 
persons, who would thus be able to live in their normal surround- 
ings in their own neighbourhood among their own friends and 
their own relations,” * but this was rejected. 

In fact, the Government adhered to the old Poor Law distinc- 
tion between outdoor and indoor relief, making the former 
responsibility of the National Assistance Board and leaving institu- 
tional relief to the larger local authorities. It was made clear 
that it was to be a new sort of institutional relief in small establish- 
ments as different as possible from the old workhouses, but these 
were still to be institutional in the sense that those in them were 
to lead communal rather than independent lives. The part that 
special housing might play was not considered. 

Indeed, although reference was made from time to time in 
the debates to the fact that by 1970 one-fifth of the population 
would be of pensionable age, there is little recognition in the 


3 House of Commons Debates, November 24, 1947, Col. 1610. 
4 Lord Altrincham, House of Lords Debates, April 6, 1948, Col. 1112. 
5 House of Lords Debates, April 20, 1948, Col. 179. 
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National Assistance Act, 1948, that this implied some new 
conceptions as to the social provision to be made for the old. 


Hospital or Institution? 


The existing defects in the social provision for old people are due 
in part to the complications and frictions resulting from the new 

inistrative framework in which these services operate and in 
part to a failure to recognise the implications of the altered age 
structure of the population. 

The first to attract public attention resulted from the split 
between hospital and institution administration, which, though not 
anticipated in legislation, had been foreseen by Lord Am in 
the Home of Lords Debate on the National Assistance Bill. 


“What I fear will occur under the new proposals, when 
hospitals go to the regional hospital boards and the hostels 
to the local authority is that there may be an administrative 
barrier to the easy transfer of patients i one to another.” * 


The number of chronic sick beds in hospitals was actually reduced 
initially and there was no longer any official like the sec 
officer with the power to sitler baie to admit, with the result 
that some old people in need of hospital treatment were left to 
die in their own homes and general practitioners “ sometimes 
sought admission of unsuitable cases to Welfare accommodation 
in the belief they would be transferred thence to hospital.” ’ 
Welfare authorities throughout the country report that admissions 
are increasingly infirm, mentally and wre Ho. ~o and these more 
infirm cases are generally accommodated in the old institutions, 
where the large staffs allow for night attendance and more constant 
supervision than in the small homes. Both hospitals and institu- 
tions have long waiting lists, so that each is chary of taking cases 
from the other; in 1955 there were some 4,500 patients in chronic 
wards whom the doctors considered should be in Part III accom- 
modation, and about 2,000 residents in institutions whom the 
welfare authorities considered should be in hospital. To the lay- 
man visiting both s of accommodation, there appears singular 
little Tien Caos the types of resident in td — 
The great difference between the establishments themselves is 
that those who enter hospital may get the benefit of geriatric treat- 
ment, and those who enter institutions almost certainly will not. 


* House of Lords Debates, April 6, 1948, Col. 1125. 7 Boucher Report, p. 9. 
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“ Geriatrics,” says the Boucher Report,”* “is not a clinical 
specialty, but is concerned primarily with degenerative changes 
and long term illness and has as its object the physical and social 
rehabilitation of the patients of which the latter is more com- 
plex. ... Many geriatric physicians have had remarkable results 
and their successful methods have attracted wide interest. . . . 
There is no doubt that in future years the modern geriatric 
approach will be the normal practice in hospitals.” If in hospitals, 
why not in institutions, to which the residents normally come also 
because of a physical or social breakdown, and where those resi- 
dents, because generally caught at an earlier stage, are more likely 
to benefit from treatment? By this split between hospital and 
welfare administration the infirm old in institutions have for the 
most part been shut out from the benefits of the development of 
geriatrics. The Ministry has indeed recommended the appoint- 
ment of Joint Geriatric consultants, but only in one or two instances 
has this recommendation been adopted. 


Providing Accommodation 

An even greater defect of the National Assistance Act which has 
become more gradually apparent, is its implicit assumption that 
the natural solution to offer to those old people who for any reason 
cannot remain in their existing homes is communal accommodation. 
That such an assumption was false was recognised even by the 
Minister who introduced the Bill, who in doing so used these 
words * : 


“It is one of the distinguishing characteristics of the 
psychology of old people chat they cling tenaciously to privacy. 
They do not want to be interfered with, they want to lead 
their own lives. They do not want to be dependent on other 
people and, as they grow older, they become jealous of their 
independence.” 


There are many reasons why old people cannot continue to live 
in their existing dwellings. They may have notice to quit, and 
be unable to find any other suitable accommodation within their 
means. They may have given up their homes impulsively follow- 
ing the desolation of the loss of a life-long partner. They may be 
living with children the growth of whose families in age and in 


8 p. 27. 
® Mr. Bevan, House of Commons Debates, November 24, 1947, Col. 1616. 
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number may leave no room for a grandparent. On the other 
hand, the daughter may be in employment, leaving the old person 
lonely and saloasd in working hours. 

existing dwelling may be so unsuitable as to be virtually 
uninhabitable by an old person. This is especially likely to happen 
in large cities, where the younger generation has opportunities of 
moving to new accommodation on the outskirts while the old 
people remain behind, and, because of their economic position, 

y have to take the worst of what is left. Survey after 
survey of old people ** has shown this to be the case. A similar 
situation exists in rural areas also, and in the Thingoe (Suffolk) 
Rural District Council area “reports which the Council received 
from its health officers at the commencement of the slum clearance 
survey under the Housing Repairs and Rents Act, 1954, showed 
that the majority of unfit cottages were occupied by old people 
living alone.” 

Finally, they may have reached such a state of physical or 
mental infirmity that they are no longer capable of living an 
independent existence. 

It is only with this last category that the obvious solution is 
admission to Part III accommodation, or indeed to a chronic sick 
hospital where geriatric treatment can be given. What is required 
for the others is suitable housing, saindhle not only in providing 
compact, convenient, and easily run accommodation, but also 
where necessary in providing some degree of oversight and a sense 
of security. 

But, save in county boroughs and London County, welfare 
authorities are not housing authorities, and so long as welfare 
authorities exist, so long as they are confronted with waiting lists 
for admission, they have a vested interest in providing more and 
better Part III accommodation, whether or not this meets the real 
need. Moreover, even when welfare authorities and housing 
authorities are one and the same, housing and welfare are always 
separate departments, with one exception. What this may mean 


10 At least thirty-two of these were made between 1945 and 1958 in all parts of Great 
Britain. See, e.g., ‘‘Over Seventy," N.C.C.S. 1954, pp. 18-19. In the random 
sample of 100 cases surveyed in Hammersmith : 

** Fifteen lived on second or third floors with twenty or more stairs to climb, 
two with over fifty.’’ 

“* Thirty-three old people had to climb ten or more steps to the lavatory, 
including seven with thirty or more." 

**One dwelling was exceptionally dark, needing the light on all day: eight 


were ionally cold or draughty.”’ 
- i chon instances coal was stored in the basement or cellar and in twenty 
instances outside the house."’ 
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is illustrated by the remark of a welfare officer in a large — 
borough, who on being asked if there was good co-operation wi 
the housing department replied: “You wouldn't know we 
belonged to the same firm.” The one exception is Barnsley, where 
housing and welfare are under one committee and one administra- 
tive officer; Barnsley has the biggest old E mgh housing pro- 
gramme for its size in the country, and is almost the only welfare 
authority which has no waiting list for Part II] accommodation. 

Special provision for the aged has been a part of the programmes 
of housing authorities since the Housing Act of 1936. According 
to the latest statistics," 72,529 old people’s bungalows had been 
built by the end of March 1958, but eight county boroughs, twenty 
metropolitan boroughs, fifty-seven non-county boroughs, 106 urban 
district councils, and ninety-five rural district councils had built 
none. One-bedroom flats may also be suitable accommodation for 
the old, though frequently occupied by younger individuals, but 
thirteen non-county boroughs, -six urban, and seventy rural 
district councils had provided neither old people’s bungalows nor 
one-bedroom flats. 

Elderly people require special accommodation for two distinct 
reasons: first, use in the normal family cycle the household 
is reduced to 93 when the om a left home and the 

nts are om 50-60: secondly (and this happens perha 
shoves ag hoy because most old people fa subject > 
increasing infirmity and isolation. 

Old people’s b ows and one-bedroom flats take care of the 
first category, though it is to be noted that tenancy of the bunga- 
lows is generally restricted to those of pensionable age, while there 
are five million people in the country aged 50-59. 

The infirm and the isolated require something more, perhaps 
most comprehensively described as a sense of security, and here 
little has been done until comparatively recently. The pioneer in 
this special type of provision was Sturminster R. D. C., Dorset, 
which in 1948 built a group of thirteen dwellings with a warden 
and a bell Na apg a gp and certain other amenities, and 
subsequently put up similar groups in the other villages in the 
district, pal dabeidy from be county council “3 all four 
schemes. Other counties began to follow suit, and while up to 
the end of 1956 only eleven had done so, by the end of 1958 the 


11 Institute of Municipal Treasurers & Accountants Housing Statistics, 1957-58. 245 out 
of 1,468 housing authorities did not make returns, so that the figures above are 
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total was thirty (including Dorset), the number of schemes involved 
being 152 comprising 3,640 dwellings, while a further sixty-four 
schemes with 1,376 dwellings were under consideration. 

_This sudden activity was due to insistent promptings by the 
Ministry of Housing culminating in Circular 18 m 1957, which 
gave powers to county councils to grant-aid this type of accom- 
modation without the ministerial consent which had previously 
been necessary, coupled with the fact that Government housing 
grants were discontinued save in respect of one-bedroom dwellings 
and slum clearance. The county grants of £20 to £30 per annum, 
plus the Government grant of £10, offered a considerable financial 
inducement to housing authorities to get on with this type of 
dwelling. 

Now for the first time there is widespread and effective co- 
amar between some welfare and housing authorities in securing 

t old people shall get the sort of accommodation they want. 
But at the beginning of 1959 there were still twenty-seven county 
councils in England and Wales that were making no grants, and 
a further fifteen in which only one scheme was in existence. 

The position in the county Bort hs is less encouraging. Here 
there is no financial inducement: welfare departments do not make 
grants to housing departments, both generally being in competition 
to get such shares of the Votes as they can. It is doubtless for 
this reason that grouped old people’s housing of the kind described 
is to be found in only twenty-nine of the eighty-three county 
boroughs, and where Mee is generally less fully developed— 
only six schemes, for example, had communicating bell systems. 
An illustration of the prevailing attitude was given in a conversa- 
tion with the welfare officer of one county borough who claimed 
with pride that his authority was making the very high provision 
of 3-9 beds in Part III accommodation per 1,000 population and 
contrasted unfavourably the 1-2 and 1-8 of the two neighbouring 
counties. Asked if there was any grouped ee for old people 
in the borough he replied there was not, and on learning that in 
the two counties there were 124 and 106 such dwellings respectively, 
with twenty-six and 121 under construction, he agreed their lower 

ion of Part III places might not be against the interests 
of the old people. 

The lessons of the foregoing paragraphs appear to be that the 
chief obstacle to old people getting the homes they want are 
de entalism and apathy, and the chief incentive a solid finan- 

ial inducement. 
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Guarding Against Impersonality 

In 1939 the London County Council published a 250-page hand- 
book for its relieving officers, divided into two parts, the first 
entitled “‘ The Relieving Officer as a Statutory Officer,” the second 
“The Relieving Officer as a Focus of the Social Services.” Today 
there is no relieving officer and no focus of the social services and 
this is the third great deficiency in the present crt 2 of the social 
services, especially in so far as they affect old people. 

In the days of the Poor Law, the old person would apply for 
assistance, obtain medical attention and draw his relief all at one 
and the same office, generally not far from his home, and the 
relief staff could keep an eye on him, since his relief was paid 
to him weekly in person at his own home, if necessary. Today 
he makes his application for financial help at a National Assistance 
Board office (and because there are fewer of these they are, there- 
fore, on the average more distant), goes to a general practitioner 
for medical aid, draws his allowance from an impersonal t 
office, and if he wants residential care has to go to a welfare office, 
these again being fewer and more scattered than they used to be. 
There is no one official who has an overall responsibility for his 
welfare, and those officials with whom he has to deal are scattered 
over a wide area. It is as easy to overrate as to underrate the 
merits of the Poor Law administration, but the present system 
assumes that an old person knows what he as and knows 
where to go for it. 

That a gap had been left was recognised in Ministry of Health 
Circular 11 of 1950 which said: “ The experience gained since the 
[National Assistance] Act came into force has shown an urgent 
need for further services of a more personal kind which are not 
covered by the existing statutory provision,” and went on to urge 
that this should be provided by voluntary effort with the support 
of local authorities. Voluntary effort under the inspiration of the 
National Old People’s Welfare Council has made a great response, 
and there are now over 1,400 local old people’s welfare committees 
in the country providing visitation, clubs, meals on wheels, chiro- 
pody, and other services. No one would question the value of 
these committees, but they vary greatly in function, in effectiveness, 
and in their relations with their local authorities. Some, for 
instance, in Birmingham and Plymouth, may be virtually indepen- 
dent of their local councils, though working in close co-operation 
with them, and even undertaking what are normally regarded as 
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local authority services—the home help service in Plymouth, 
chiropody in Birmingham, a laundry service in Bristol. In others, 
as in ter, there is friction. In others again, such as Salford 
and Nelson, the Old People’s Welfare Committee is virtually an 

of local government, though much voluntary service may 
be given. Under section 31 of the National Assistance Act, 1948, 
“A local authority” (and local authority here includes county 
districts and metropolitan boroughs) “ may make contributions to 
the funds of any voluntary organisation whose activities consist 
in or include the provision of recreation or meals for old people.” 
Provided that the local old people’s committee includes one or 
other of these services in its activities, there is no limit to the 
financial aid the council can give. In the smaller and less wealthy 
areas where such committees are active the main financial support 
comes from public funds and this generally means that the local 
council is strongly vt ge on ihe committee and has a deter- 
mining voice in its policy. 

There are two other noteworthy points in connection with the 
functions of old ag welfare committees. First, where they 
are independent of the local authorities there is yet another local 
office concerned with the needs of the old. Secondly, it is in the 
areas of the smaller local authorities, i.e., the housing authorities, 
that the greatest number of them functions, because it is in them 
that the community sense most readily finds expression. 


Simplifying Administration 

The administrative framework within which the services to old 
people function is now set in this country, and the time has passed 
when it would be possible to devise a fully co-ordinated scheme 
such as exists in Denmark. There, at the centre, there is no 
Ministry of National Insurance, no Ministry of Health, no Minis 

of Housing and Local Government, no National Assistance Board, 
but one Ministry of Labour and Social Affairs. The local authori- 
ties (of which there are only two types, the county and the com- 
mune, which may range in population from a few hundred to 
Copenhagen with a million) act as the agents for central govern- 
ment as well as having local government responsibilities. Thus, 
those reaching pensionable age make application for their pensions 
to the commune, which is also responsible for granting any residual 
assistance required. The communes are both welfare and housing 
authorities, their responsibilities in respect of the latter being 
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smaller because there are no housing subsidies except in respect 
of old people’s housing. The counties are responsible for hospitals, 
but in the larger communes the welfare departments provide for 
the accommodation both of the chronic sick and of the aged. 
Thus, if an old is in any sort of need in Denmark, he goes 
to the welfare office of his commune. 

It would be impossible to introduce such a simple and coherent 
pattern of administration into this country today. But the old fall 
quite naturally into two main categories—those who on account 
of infirmity are incapable of living independent lives, and those 
who are capable, with or without assistance, of continuing to live 
in homes of their own. Both these categories are now the responsi- 
bility of more than one authority. Is it possible to concentrate this 
responsibility ? 

The existing definitions of chronic sick and infirm, laid down 
by the Ministry of Health to determine which were properly in 
care in hospitals or Part III accommodation, are generally recognised 
to be unrealistic, largely because old a frequently pass from 
one category to the other and back while their physical transfer 
is often impossible,” even if desirable on human considerations. 
If an old person is to remain indefinitely in institutional care, it is 
far kinder that he should be able to regard the establishment to 
which he goes as his permanent home than that he should be 
liable at any time to move from one place to another, away from 
his friends and familiar surroundings. Moreover, as has already 
been mentioned, the present set-up means that residents are virtually 
deprived of the benefits which geriatric treatment might bring them. 

For this reason, if the two services were to be combined, it 
would seem desirable that infirm accommodation in welfare estab- 
lishments should be taken over by the hospitals rather than the 
reverse. 

With regard to old people living in their own homes, the great 
need is that some authority should be responsible for their welfare, 
and because the individual is concerned and humanity and warmth 
are the primary consideration, in the words of Mr. Bevan in 1947, 
that authority should be as near to the recipient as possible, that is 
to say, it should be the borough, urban or rural district council. 

This is not to denigrate the work of the existing old people’s 
welfare committees, nor to suggest that they may not have an ever- 
increasing value. The mere fact that they have come into existence 


12 See Boucher report passim, especially p. 19, re joint user accommodation. 
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in so many of the smaller authority areas is an indication of what 
and where the need is. But there are still areas, even county 
boroughs, without these committees, and a complete coverage is 

which can only be ensured and perpetuated by the existence 
of a statutory responsibility.”* 

These smaller authorities are also the country’s housing authori- 
ties, and their constitution as welfare authorities would give formal 
recognition to the close relationship which exists between old 
people’s welfare and their housing.* It would also be desirable 
that the home help service should be transferred to these authori- 
ties. At present this service is the responsibility of the public 
health authorities (counties and county boroughs). As a result, 
and because there is a general shortage of home helps, complaints 
are constantly heard from those concerned with old people that 
when an emergency medical need arises (childbirth or severe illness) 
the aged are liable to lose the service which they so greatly need. 
To meet this situation, more than one authority has je trans- 
ferred its home help service to the welfare department (Coventry 
is a notable poses # , and this is in fact the normal practice in 
Northern Ireland. 

If housing authorities in general were welfare authorities, 
the situation which now exists in county boroughs would be 
reproduced, and there would no longer exist the stimulus of county 
council grants which has played so large a part in encouraging 
the provision of special housing for old people. It would be 
desirable that this should be replaced by an inducement from 
central government, and that the existing £10 subsidy for single 
bedroom dwellings should be supplemented by an additional 
subsidy of say £30 a dwelling for accommodation with welfare 
services pas specifically for old people. 


Conclusion 


This article has been primarily devoted to a consideration of the 
need for change in administration of the social services for old 


13 “Some people are of the opinion that giving old le money solves their prob- 
lem. . . . We can make i old age pension as on soul, but it is arvies 
that the old man and woman really need."’ 

Mr. Messer, House of Commons Debates, March 5, 1948, Col. 735. 

14 “* The problem of old people is more often than not a problem of homelessness rather 
than a problem of destitution. . . . I am pleading that in the implementation of this 
measure there shall be the closest possible co-ordination with the housing authori- 
ties. . . . The two things are linked together, and we must as far as possible treat 
them as one problem."’ 

Mr. Daines, House of Commons Debates, March 5, 1948, Col. 736, 758. 
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people. It may not be out of place to conclude with a word on 
the conceptions which lie behind these services. There exists in 
some of them an unconscious patronage of the old. Much thought 
is given today to what the community should do for them; much 
less to what they can and should do for the community. The 
greatest need of many of the older generation is better opportunities 
and better facilities to look after } a and one another. 

More consideration of this respect is needed at a time when, 
on the one hand, it is becoming customary to dismiss all people of 
pensionable age, women of sixty and men of sixty-five, as non- 
contributors, and on the other hand there are more of them with 
better health and more leisure than there have ever been. 

The provision of more suitable accommodation, the govern- 
ment’s proposal to relax the earnings rule in relation to old age 
pensions and the efforts of some industrial undertakings like Rubery 
Owen and Rolls-Royce to find a continued use for the services of 
their older workpeople, are all steps in this direction, but a great 
deal still remains to be done, and perhaps the best rallyin cry for 
action in this field can be found in Mr. Ben Gurion’s “ Old age is 
bad. It’s not an achievement but a defeat. It should be fought 
like any other enemy.” Old people want help in that battle, and 


more support should be available to those who have not surrendered. 














THE STABILITY OF THE FAMILY 
IN THE WELFARE STATE 


O. R. McGREGOR 


Once upon a time people used to think that politics is about who 
gets what, but nowadays many hold that it ought to be about who 
sleeps with whom. A year ago, Crossbow prefaced a number 
devoted to the theme “ Politics, Morals and Society”’ with the 
editorial comment that “ one of the most striking things in politics 
recently has been the great shift of emphasis to the moral issues. 
The great discussion lately has not been about capitalism and social- 
ism, and even the Labour Party is slowly shedding the dogma which 
has become a burden to it.” As a respectable English periodical of 
the Right, it naturally defined the great moral issues as those cluster- 
ing around sex, drink, and rh On the Crossbow view of 
society, homosexuals and prostitutes, owners of gambling shops and 
the English agent of the Obelisk Press, the Marriage Law Reform 
Society and = Catholic Marriage Guidance Council, the brewers 
and the British Medical Association, will provide the legislative 
manufactory with its essential raw materials. Such an agenda for 
the reconstruction of party programmes might put schools to the 
inconvenience of transferring the teaching of civics to biolo 
classes, but there would be advantages. Those members of the 
Labour Party, for example, now engaged in exegesis upon Clause 
Four could easily and usefully pass on to the task of discriminating 
between sin and crime. It is great gain to English society that an 
effective and articulate group of young Tories should advocate 
civilised legislation in these difficult areas. Nevertheless, their order 
of domestic political priorities, widely accepted by many who dissent 
sharply from their proposals, helps to reinforce the obscurantism 
that dite contemporary politics. It is the pur of this article 
to examine some aspects and implications of this present-day 
concern with “ moral” issues. 

Those well-meaning persons and organisations who assume a 
right to tell other people how to behave now sustain a formidable 
indictment of the welfare state. It rests primarily on the assertion 
that the admitted and always approved benefits of greater material 


® The author is Reader in Social Institutions, University of London. 
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security have been purchased at the “ea of a steady weakening of 
“the moral fibre of the people.” The Bishop of Willesden is a 
representative exponent of the evils of “ the something-for-nothing ” 
attitude which he discerns as “ one of the worst features of modern 
life. We get a great deal today given to us. Of course we pay 
taxes; but in point of fact living in the welfare state we get great 
benefits and we do get rather into the habit of expecting things to 
be handed to us on a plate.... But very much is done for us today 
that used to be the responsibility of the individual. I am not 
criticising that; it’s a very fine thing that we have a welfare state. 
For thousands many of the old fears have been removed. That’s a 
splendid thing. But it may encourage people to expect something 
for nothing—that’s why we have got to watch it. I hope that we 
shall grow out of the tendency that it has to rob people of a sense 
of responsibility.” 

Social critics of this school invariably support their diagnosis of a 
decline in the sense of personal responsibility by pointing to what 
Bishop Beck describes as “the flight from stability in marriage.” 
Discoursing on this theme in a widely circulated pamphlet, Mr. 
A. J. Brayshaw, General Secretary to the National Marriage 
Guidance Council, finds “the extent of marriage breakdown is 


alarming ” and “ compared with the records of our grandparents it 
certainly seems that marriage is much less stable today.” Children 
are held to be the chief victims of such instability. Dr. Robert 
Birley, Headmaster of Eton, rene Mane to the Marriage 


Guidance Council, observes that “ no in our present society 
is more deplorable than the continual failure of loyalty so often 
shown by parents towards their own children.” As he also com- 
ments on “ the narrowness of my own experience,” it may be that 
he intended his stricture to apply only to the parents of boys at his 
own or similar schools. But the Baroness hesenslite offered a 
similar warning, based on forty-two years’ experience in the High- 
way Clubs of East London, to the House of Lords. She is certain 
that the population bulge will bring “‘ increased and special diffi- 
culties, changing social background, and, alas! many disrupted 
homes, while the parental influence is often lamentable or negli- 
ible. Though ... the material gains are tremendous, the moral 
ckground is often weaker and steadily or totally neglected.” 
These commonplaces of private and public discussion make up the 
conventional picture of loosened moral standards, of declinin 
respect for the sanctity of marriage, of the corruption of familial on 
parental responsibilities, of the thoughtless marriages and easy 
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divorces, of crumbling home life, and of the cumulative disintegra- 
tion of the family. “The bureaucratic welfare state,” Professor 
James insists, “‘is too large and too impersonal to inculcate that 
instinctive loyalty which binds together members of a family or 
group in a sense of common duty to each other and to the society 
of which they are an integral part. Still less does it stimulate a 
moral consciousness which makes the objectivity of duty the realisa- 
tion of its ideal of the highest good . . . the fact remains that social 
righteousness as a norm has Seclined in recent years everywhere 
with reciprocal effects on individual relationships and ethical 
behaviour.” 


Morality and Security 


At bottom, these gloomy assessments rest on three beliefs. First, 
that social security has made other people feel secure, thus exposing 
them to moral danger. Sir Keith Joseph, outlining the Way ahead 
for Welfare, has explained that “it is harder for the rich or the 
relatively secure to ure.” Secondly, that social provision has 
“ stripped the family of its functions.” This is customarily trans- 
lated to mean “ they even expect the state to look after their children 
and aged relatives.” Thirdly, that the great rise in the number of 
divorces in the twentieth century measures a corresponding increase 
in broken homes and marital irresponsibility. This is “the flight 
from stability in marriage.” The first belief reflects widespread 
anxiety for the relatively poor (relatively, of course, because poverty 
has now been abolished) in moral peril on the deep of statutory 
services that fail to discriminate between the deserving and un- 
deserving. The second and third beliefs stem from historical 
ignorance of the social facts of life and from a simple misunder- 
standing of divorce statistics. 

Nineteenth-century industrialism created an urban society in 
which only affluent families could self-helpfully discharge their 
functions and responsibilities. Working-class families could become 
going concerns only within the shelter of collective provision that 
came to supply the decent houses, the schools, and the substitutes 
for personal thrift that such folk could not afford for themselves. 
This is why liberal politicians justified their social legislation in the 
years before 1914 as a means of buttressing the homes of the people 
at a time when the upper classes were pioneering new freedoms 
made possible by a declining birth-rate and by women’s growth 
into citizenship. The family today is the product, on the one hand, 
of the diffusion of democratic habit and the destruction of Victorian 
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domestic tyrannies and, on the other, of the extension of social 
policy accompanied by death and birth control. 

There have also been striking changes in the community’s family- 
forming habits during this century. The sex-ratio has altered from 
962 Seskilone for every 1,000 spinsters in 1901 to 1,089 at the last 
census. In late-Victorian days some 140 women in every thousand 
would be unmarried on their fiftieth birthday; today their number 
has fallen to fifty-five. Moreover, people are now marrying at un- 
precedentedly low ages: half the men and almost three-quarters of 
the women are married before they reach the age of twenty-five. 
This enthusiasm for marriage has grown persistently throughout the 
course of a reproductive revolution which has established the pattern 
of small families as it has enabled women, relieved of the burden = 
successive pregnancies, to icipate in the general rise in the 
captained of ite Pad ype ro Pte iene of a flight from 
marriage, and it is against this experience that the meena * flight 
from stability in marriage” must be examined. 


Divorce Statistics 


The Archbishop of York’s description of the thirty-fold increase in 
divorce in fifty years as “a moral crisis” is theologically well 
founded. If marriage is defined as a divine institution dissoluble 
only by death, it necessarily follows that a great increase in the 
number of temporally severed marriage bonds is indisputable 
evidence of moral deterioration. But it does not follow that each 
divorce adds to the number of broken homes and thus to the 
troublesome social problems of the real world. Until very recent 
years, most people could not afford to take their matrimonial diffi- 
culties to the High Court, which alone has the power to dissolve 
a marriage, and had to make do with the cheaper but restricted 
facilities of the magistrates’ courts. When allowance is made for 
the separations and maintenance orders, as well as for the divorces, 
there is no evidence that a significantly higher proportion of homes 
break up today than fifty years ago. The crucial change has been 
an increase in de jure dissolutions of marriages already broken 
de facto. When Lady Bragg, Chairman of the National Marriage 
Guidance Council and a member of the recent Royal Commission 
on Marriage and Divorce, cites legally aided divorce as “‘ one of the 
most important reasons for the breakdown of family life,” she is 
merely emphasising her dislike of equality before the law in matri- 
monial proceedings. Thus, the seemingly plausible statement in the 
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Report of the Royal Commission that “we are satisfied that 
marriages are now breaking up which in the past would have held 

” is both ambiguous and speculative. If it means that, in 
the past, many broken homes held together as formal legal entities 
because spouses could not afford to take their troubles to the High 
Court, it is true. If it implies that some marriages are now dis- 
solved which, but for divorce, would continue as ving realities, it 
is unproven and unprovable guesswork. Undue concentration on 
the misleading figures of divorce petitions has led to exaggeration 
of their iiatioeage. Rather less ? a 7 per cent. of marriages now 
terminate in divorce and, of the spouses involved, some two-thirds 
to three-quarters will marry new partners. Such is the conclusion 
of half a century that has experienced two world wars, a democratic 
and a demographic revolution. It requires a lively imagination, a 
deep ignorance of social history and a myopic contempt for one’s 
fellow citizens to interpret the present as witnessing a “ flight from 
stability in marriage.” 

The contrast between the reality of a remarkably stable institu- 
tion of marriage and the sickness perceived by moralists, though at 
first sight puzzling, is easily explicable. In the first place, theo- 
logical expectations require dentageing homes. All the Christian 
sects derive a set of rules for the regulation of the family from their 
interpretation of the will of God. Such rules have two charac- 
teristics. On the essential practical issues such as birth control or the 

rmissibility of divorce, they differ irreconcilably; and they have 

n consistently ignored by the population for whose guidance 
they were promulgated. Indeed, in the last half-century, the in- 
ability of the Churches to influence behaviour has been as striking 
as the power of behaviour to alter theological doctrines. Thus, the 
Church of England was denouncing contraception in 1900 and 
demanding its statutory suppression: now its attitude is positively 
welcoming. Christians agree that God’s law defines marriage as a 
monogamous relationship dissoluble only by the death of a spouse. 
This the Church of Rome asserts to be an invariable rule. The 
Reformed Churches, on the other hand, insist that it is an ideal 
standard to which earthly marriages should conform, and they 
all claim divine authority to permit divorce in certain circumstances 
which frustrate the integrity and purposes of marriage. Men equally 

ious, equally learned, and equally zealous for the public good have 
Se centuries based differing conclusions about God’s intentions on 
the same texts, and it is not to be supposed that agreement is now 
in sight. But there are clear signs of a marked shift of emphasis. 
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Fifty years ago, all Churches justified their marriage disciplines in 
terms of distinctive theological principles. All are now prepared, 
like Archbishop Heenan, a contributor to a recently published and 
authoritative volume, Catholics and Divorce, to show that their 
teachings are “not only true in principle but true also in social 
— ” and that their neglect has led to social disaster. “* Since 
ew people now accept the Bible,” writes the Archbishop, “ either 
as the word of God or even as a code with binding authority . . . 
it will, therefore, be more useful to consider divorce as a social 
evil.” And he turns confidently, in company with his protestant 
colleagues, to the crude statistics of divorce that so conveniently 
measure the mounting wreckage of broken homes and social 
deterioration and so neatly online his theological expectations. 
Unwary ecclesiastics who venture to cross the great divide that 
separates the revelations of religion from the methods of the social 
sciences should be alive to the y eon of exposing their conclusions 
to the test of empirical verification. 


Distorted Attitudes 


The second main reason for present distorted attitudes towards the 
family stems from the influence which the past excessive but neces- 
sary preoccupation of the social sciences with deviant behaviour now 
exercises upon churchmen, moralists, and policy makers. Society is 
divided, it seems, into those who are actually deviant and the 
remainder who would be if they were not kept to the straight and 
narrow by the pressures of religion and law. The divorced, the 
— the homosexuals, and the users of artificial insemination 

ogged the headlines and occupied the time of committees of 
inquiry throughout the prurient fifties. If few British citizens know 
the views of the Archbishop of Canterbury concerning the Real 
Presence, there are all too many who have been unable to escape 
familiarity with his opinions upon a wide range of sexual irregu- 
larities. Artificial insemination may serve as an example of this 
obsession which has inflated minor, though not unimportant, 
matters into major social problems. A largely ecclesiastical and legal 
outcry led to the appointment of a Departmental Committee under 
the Earl of Feversham in 1958. The Committee, which has not yet 
reported, sought the answers of individuals and of public and pro- 
fessional bodies to a number of questions. The first was “ the 
effects of Artificial Insemination on (a) the well-being of society from 
the moral, religious, and ethical standpoints, (b) the institution of 
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Report of the Royal Commission that “we are satisfied that 
marriages are now breaking up which in the past would have held 
together ” is both ambiguous and speculative. If it means that, in 
the past, many broken homes held ps oes as formal legal entities 
because spouses could not afford to take their troubles to the High 
Court, it is true. If it implies that some marriages are now 
solved which, but for divorce, would continue as living realities, it 
is unproven and unprovable guesswork. Undue concentration on 
the misleading figures of divorce 7 egy has led to exaggeration 
of their signi . Rather less 7 per cent. of marriages now 
terminate in divorce and, of the spouses involved, some two-thirds 
to three-quarters will marry new partners. Such is the conclusion 
of half a century that has experienced two world wars, a democratic 
and a demographic revolution. It requires a lively imagination, a 
deep ignorance of social history and a myopic contempt for one’s 
fellow citizens to interpret the present as witnessing a “ flight from 
stability in marriage.” 

The contrast between the reality of a remarkably stable institu- 
tion of marriage and the sickness perceived by moralists, though at 
first sight puzzling, is easily explicable. In the first place, theo- 
logical expectations require ddategrating homes. All the Christian 
sects derive a set of rules for the regulation of the family from their 
interpretation of the will of God. Such rules have two charac- 
teristics. On the essential practical issues such as birth control or the 

rmissibility of divorce, they differ irreconcilably; and they have 

nm consistently ignored by the population for whose guidance 
po were promulgated. Indeed, in the last half-century, the in- 
ability of the Churches to influence behaviour has been as striking 
as the power of behaviour to alter theological doctrines. Thus, the 
Church of England was denouncing contraception in 1900 and 
demanding its statutory suppression: now its attitude is positively 
welcoming. Christians agree that God’s law defines marriage as a 
monogamous relationship dissoluble only by the death of a spouse. 
This the Church of Rome asserts to be an invariable rule. The 
Reformed Churches, on the other hand, insist that it is an ideal 
standard to which earthly marriages should conform, and they 
all claim divine authority to permit divorce in certain circumstances 
which frustrate the integrity and ca nen of marriage. Men equally 
age equally learned, and equal ’ zealous for the public good have 
or centuries based differing conclusions about God’s intentions on 
the same texts, and it is not to be — that agreement is now 
in sight. But there are clear signs of a marked shift of emphasis. 
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Fifty years ago, all Churches justified their marriage disciplines in 
terms of distinctive theological principles. All are now prepared, 
like Archbishop Heenan, a contributor to a recently published and 
authoritative volume, Catholics and Divorce, to show that their 
teachings are “not only true in principle but true also in social 
— ” and that their neglect has led to social disaster. “ Since 
ew people now accept the Bible,” writes the oe “ either 
as the word of God or even as a code with binding authority . . . 
it will, therefore, be more useful to consider divorce as a social 
evil.” And he turns confidently, in company with his protestant 
colleagues, to the crude statistics of divorce that so conveniently 
measure the mounting wreckage of broken homes and social 
deterioration and so neatly confirm his theological expectations. 
Unwary ecclesiastics who venture to cross the great divide that 
separates the revelations of religion from the methods of the social 
sciences should be alive to the dangers of exposing their conclusions 
to the test of empirical verification. 


Distorted Attitudes 


The second main reason for present distorted attitudes towards the 
family stems from the influence which the past excessive but neces- 
sary preoccupation of the social sciences with deviant behaviour now 
exercises upon churchmen, moralists, and policy makers. Society is 
divided, it seems, into those who are actually deviant and the 
remainder who would be if they were not kept to the straight and 
narrow by the pressures of religion and law. The divorced, the 

rostitutes, the homosexuals, and the users of artificial insemination 
Ineeed the headlines and occupied the time of committees of 
inquiry throughout the prurient fifties. If few British citizens know 
the views of the Archbishop of Canterbury concerning the Real 
Presence, there are all too many who have been unable to escape 
familiarity with his opinions upon a wide range of sexual irregu- 
larities. Artificial insemination may serve as an example of this 
obsession which has inflated minor, though not unimportant, 
matters into major social problems. A largely ecclesiastical and legal 
outcry led to the appointment of a Departmental Committee oa 
the Earl of Feversham in 1958. The Committee, which has not yet 
reported, sought the answers of individuals and of public and pro- 
fessional bodies to a number of questions. The first was “ the 
effects of Artificial Insemination on (a) the well-being of society from 
the moral, religious, and ethical standpoints, (b) the institution of 
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marriage and family relationships, and (c) the relations of husband 
and wife to each other and to their A.I. children.” The solemn 
absurdity of these questions is apparent in the light of the best 
medical estimates which indicate that less than two thousand babies 
have been born in this country during the last quarter of a century 
as a result of artificial insemination. Moreover, even if artificial 
insemination were to be used by all those for whose sterility it is 
indicated, the resulting births would still constitute an insignificant 
fraction of the present annual total of some 600,000 babies. Arrtifi- 
cial insemination, like contraceptives, is simply a means of enabling 
human beings to control their own fertility. It is a safe assumption 
that old-fashioned techniques of procreation will remain the pro- 
cedure of choice, and the effects of artificial insemination on the 
institution of marriage and on morals and religion will not be 
catastrophic. 

There is a alent conviction that law fences ordinarily un- 
adventurous folk from illicit pastures. In parliamentary debates on 
matters relating to the ioe, opposition to change rests on the 
assumption that any alteration (always described as a weakening) of 
the law will ote immorality. Last year, for example, there 
was tafbecatiel apposition in the House of Lords to a Bill, now the 
Legitimacy Act, which extended to the children of adulterers the 
facility of legitimation accorded, in 1926, to the progeny of forni- 
cators. This Act, it was argued, would further “ undermine the 
sanctity of marriage” and “ remove a powerful deterrent to illicit 
relationships.” This could be its consequence only if potential 
adulterers are better informed about the law of legitimacy than 
about techniques of contraception. Lord Mancroft’s Bill, which 
would treat a divorced spouse as a deceased spouse as far as the 
statutory exceptions from prohibited degrees of relationship are 
concerned, meets similar objections. For he Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, “the possibility of marrying a divorced partner’s brother or 
sister casts a terrible shadow backwards. The ‘triangle’ of emo- 
tions is taken into the circle of the family. Affections in danger of 
being attached to the brother-in-law or sister-in-law are no longer 
suppressed as improper or incapable of fulfilment, may cease to be 
regarded as altoge improper. . . .” It is curious that the 
Archbishop expects people to regulate their conduct according to 
the provisions of the law of kindred and affinity about which they 
must be wholly ignorant. There is very little firm knowledge of 
the relation between law and conduct in these areas of life and 
no empirical evidence to suggest the sort of causal connections 
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customarily assumed. Citizens are not potential moral delinquents 
whose irresponsibilities are kept in check because policed by their 
self-appointed betters. Such attitudes are both contemptuous and 
politically dangerous. They are essentially anti-democratic and 
their prevalence has generated a smoke-screen from which the con- 
ception and provisions of the welfare state are constantly attacked 
on so-called moral grounds. They also serve as an obstacle to much- 
needed reforms. Space permits only two to be indicated here. 


The Case for Reform 


The present law of divorce is diluted canon law and does not accord 
with the reality of marriage in the second half of the twentieth 
century. Its principle is that a “ guilty” spouse must have com- 
mitted an offence (in practice, adultery, desertion, or cruelty) against 
a spouse “ innocent” of, or able to persuade the court to condone, 
any such offence. From this spring the evils of perjury, contempt 
for the law, the manufacture of “ grounds” of divorce, and the 
injustice inseparable from the application to human relationships 
of a law appropriate for regulating commercial transactions. Neces- 
sary reforms are, first, the substitution of the pertinent fact of 
marriage breakdown for the present, irrelevant statutory matri- 
monial offences and, secondly, the means to discriminate between 
—_ with differing familial responsibilities. New proposals by 
the Marriage Law Reform Society would permit childless couples, 
and those with grown-up children, to obtain divorce by mutual 
consent. For such couples, this would merely enact the existing 
system minus its squalor and perjuries. Couples with young 
children would have to satisfy the court that divorce was in the best 
interests of the children. In these cases, as with the tragic situation 
where only one spouse wishes to dissolve the marriage, the court 
would exercise a Tacalen to withhold or to grant a decree on the 
basis of information about the family circumstances obtained by 
welfare officers. Such legislation would bring divorce law into line 
with the reality of a behaviour by peers the courts to look 
at the social facts of a broken marriage instead of taking into 
account only formal evidence relating to the commission of a matri- 
monial offence. These proposals have been criticised by Mr. C. P. 
Harvey on the ground that, if accepted, “the Salvation Army 
would seem to be a more appropriate organ for granting decrees 
than the High Court.” It probably would. It is high time that 
the vested interest of the Divorce Bar in the matrimonial offence 
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was overridden and jurisdiction transferred to cheaply and easily 
accessible family courts where judges would sit with lay assessors. 

It is — necessary, too, to reform the system of main- 
tenance. magistrates’ courts make some 14,000 maintenance 
orders annually, the National Assistance Board has some 79,000 
women clients living a from their husbands, and between 4,000 
and 5,000 male def ters on maintenance orders are at any one 
time SS cells in prison. When Miss Joan Vickers 
persuaded Parliament to pass a Bill providing for the attachment 
of defaulters’ wages, it was thought thet the problem arose because 
wicked and callous men refused to meet their obligations. But the 
community does not attempt to force unwilling spouses to live 
— it permits divorce and places no obstacles in the way of 
subsequent marriages. A man may lawfully acquire a legal obliga- 
tion to support the family from whom he has separated and the one 
with whom he is living. Throughout the income scale, public 
funds provide for the casualties of broken homes. The direct-tax 
payer deducts the amount of his maintenance obligations from his 
taxable income, thus receiving a grant from the Exchequer for the 
support of his ex-family. Most men whose incomes are too small 
to attract direct taxation cannot meet their obligations because there 
is not enough money to go round. Their dependants become the 
responsibility of those public funds administered by the National 
Assistance Board. Many such women suffer grinding poverty and 
endure humiliation, nagging insecurity, and the distascefal necessity 
of pursuing their defaulting husbands or ex-husbands through the 
courts. They are not helped by an Act that enables them to attach 
wages after they have eed nothing for four weeks, and then 
only if there is sufficient left over after the needs of husbands’ new 
families have been met. This uncivilised jumble of expedients 
could be transformed by providing that amounts due under main- 
tenance orders, up to the limits awarded in magistrates’ courts, 
should be paid regularly and as of right through national insurance 
or some public body. The obligation upon the man would be to 
pay his maintenance to this body which could be provided with an 
administrative discretion to waive all or part of the payment if it 
were satisfied that the man’s circumstances wameneed relief. The 
additional cost to public funds would be small and there would be a 
great simplification of administration and much relief for hapless 
and unhappy women. 

Any such proposals for the reform either of the divorce laws 
or of maintenance procedures will meet the affronted hostility of 
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the professional guardians of public morality. They will announce 
a further weakening of the sanctity of marriage and perceive that 
yet another powerful deterrent to illicit relationships will be swept 
away. The politics of morality is still the politics of insecurity and 
demands extensions of social policy. It should not be handed over 
to the Bow Group or allowed to be obfuscated by moralists. 
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Tue appointment of a Committee, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Jenkins, was announced by the President of the Board of Trade last 
November. Its terms of reference are: 

“To review and report upon the provisions and working of the 
Companies Act, 1948, the Prevention of Fraud (Investments) Act, 
1958, except in so far as it relates to industrial and provident 
societies and building societies, and the Registration of Business 
Names Act, 1916, as amended; to consider in the light of modern 
conditions and practices, including the practice of take-over bids, 
what should be the duties of directors and the rights of shareholders; 
and generally to recommend what changes in the law are desirable.” 


A large number of knowledgeable and respectable people 
privately regret the decision to appoint the Jenkins Committee; 
they consider either that no change in the law is needed or that the 
need for change is less than the risk that the Committee, casting 
around for recommendations, will recommend changes which are 
neither necessary nor desirable. The present law, certainly, is not 
so inadequate, nor are financial scandals so common, as the appoint- 
ment of the Committee and its wide terms of reference may suggest, 
and it is not altogether clear why the Government acted as it did. 
One rational explanation is that economic and social conditions 
have been changing rapidly during the past decade: there is a prima 
facie case for supposing that loopholes in the present law have 
appeared or that situations have developed with which the present 
law does not attempt to deal. Another, less rational explanation 
lies in the interest which the popular newspapers have increasingly 
taken in financial matters since the Bank Rate tribunal and the 
British Aluminium squabble. The growth of financial advertising 
has encouraged them to devote more space and staff to City affairs, 
a spate of bids and new issues has provided human interest stories 
in abundance, and the Stock Exchange boom has helped to interest 
a larger number of their readers in investment matters. Popular 
newspapers, however, traditionally take a half-iconoclastic, half- 
cynical view of financiers and financial affairs, and every inchoate 
financial scandal has recently been finding its way straight to the 
headlines: this phase culminated in the | het affair, which first 
became public property just before the general election. Whether 
or not the Government really thought that the stables were due for 
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a hosing, it was certainly not anxious for the idea to get about that 
it was ready to wink at financial impropriety. number of 
Conservative backbenchers, moreover, were actively interested in 
encouraging the spread of the share-buying habit through unit 
trusts, investment clubs, and so forth and were hoping for tax 
concessions. They realised quickly that nothing was more — to 
harm their cause than the kind of publicity the City was then 
receiving, and pressed vigorously for a reform of the law which 
would make such things impossible. The backbenchers pressed, the 
Opposition joined gaily in, the Government was ready to be per- 
suaded; the considerable number of people in the City who thought 
the ee misguided bowed to the inevitable and kept their 
grumbles to themselves. 

The Committee, in the event, has been given an almost complete 
discretion to recommend in what way the law should be changed; 
what it makes of this discretion will depend on the direction from 
which its members approach their subject. There is a good deal to 
be said, from one point of view, for those who argue that very little 
needs changing at all. The Prevention of Fraud Act works reason- 
ably well, ae the two points at which the law certainly needs 
tightening—control over building societies and other bodies which 
solicit oublic deposits—are apparently to be dealt with separately 


before the Committee i 40 The 1948 Companies Act, too, has 


turned out to be a one technically, and the long string of 
technical amendments which the Committee is likely to recommend 
are of little interest (even no par value shares) to the general public. 
But one practical question which the Committee will have to con- 
sider soe + provoke far-reaching answers—are the powers of inter- 
ference and supervision which the Board of Trade already possesses 
adequate for their purpose, and is adequate use being made of 
them? 


Official Intervention 


The mere raising of this question tends to arouse strong feelings in 
people who believe passionately in free enterprise, mistrust the 
rigidity of oe and feel that bureaucracy is too high a price 
to pay for vain hope of catching an occasional determined 
rogue. Their feelings become a strong when mention is 
made—as it has been by several Conservative backbenchers—of the 
United States Securities and Exchange Commission and when it is 
suggested that a similar body, with similarly far-reaching powers of 
supervision and control, should be established in this country to 
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police the City. There is no doubt that the City would find it 
extremely difficult to stomach anything like the degree of inter- 
ference which free-enterprise America has tolerated for more than a 
generation, but there is equally no doubt that the sort of financial 
abuses which led to the establishment of the S.E.C. do not flourish 
in Britain at present. The analogy, however, need not be pressed 
too hard; if the new-style investor is not only to be safe but to feel 
safe some change in the present system may be needed. Most people 
would agree that the ies (like the Board of Trade and the 
Registrar of Building Societies) which already possess large powers 
of supervision and control have made less use of them than they 
could and probably should have done. This has been so partly for 
the most practical of reasons—a shortage of time and expert staff— 
partly because the kind of people who shoe civil servants are not 
us the best fitted either to interest themselves in the ever- 
changing detail of the markets or actively to interfere with free 
enterprise at work. The power of control could well be left to lie 
where it is if there were an assurance that it would be exercised 
promptly when necessary; but there seems to be a good case for 
the establishment of a new body, expertly and adequately staffed 
with people familiar with the details of practical finance, which 
could exercise a constant supervision over every phase of financial 
activity. Such a body would be in a position to advise and recom- 
mend action to the appropriate departments, and its detailed 
knowledge might well prove of considerable value to other hard- 

ressed institutions—the Bank of England, for example, the Stock 
bedhanes Council, and the Inland Revenue. Not the least fault in 
the eo system is that the duty of supervision and control is 
divided among various bodies, whereas the financial undergarment 


is seamless. 
Directors and Shareholders 


There is another question, however, much more closely studded 
with far-reaching implications, which the Committee will have to 
deal with. It been specifically instructed to consider what 
should be the duties of directors and the rights of shareholders in 
the light of modern conditions and practice, and the consideration 
will take it (one hopes) a deal further than the Government 
can have expected. Public agitation on this matter has arisen 
mainly out of the bid fashion and out of the windfall rewards and 
disappointments which various bid practices produce. Most bids 
rely to some extent on the tendency of directors, following the 
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maxims of financial prudence and thereby exaggerating their own 
skill as managers, to understate the real value of a company’s assets. 
Many bids provoke the directors into counter-action—into issuing 
enough shares to a third party, perhaps, to change the balance of 
voting control or into voting themselves substantial compensation 
for loss of office. Sometimes it is the existence of inequity between 
one shareholder and another which provokes the outcry, as when a 
bidder offers an attractive price to the first 30 per cent. of accep- 
tances or wins a struggle for control by paying a very much higher 
rice for the last few vital shares. Sometimes it is an inequity 
tween one class of shareholders and another, as when the rights 
(and value) of an existing class are radically altered by the creation 
of a new class or when the voting shares get a generous bid and the 
non-voting shares get none. In all such cases somebody loses money 
and complains loudly. 

If the grievance were that of an individual, it might be over- 
looked; almost always in these cases, however, it is the grievance of 
a class of individuals, and principles come on the scene immediately. 
These feelings of fairness and unfairness must be grounded on 
principle, and the City has become very conscious recently of the 
need to discover what the principle is. Unfortunately, there is no 
general agreement on theory and absolute disagreement in practice. 
The disagreement is not a tidy division between the practice of big 
and py firms or respectable and disreputable finance houses, but 
represents a widespread and deep division of opinion. One ought, 
on the one hand, to play fair and stick to the rules. The only rules 
which exist, on the other hand, are those that the law lays down: 
a bid usually implies a struggle, and it would be foolish not to use 
every legal means to win it. This division of feeling is possible 
only because it reflects a gulf which stands between the law’s 
— and the vague but commonly accepted idea of what 
is fair. 

The Nature of a Company 


The gulf is wide. It is always rash for a layman to talk about the 
law, but the legal idea of a company seems to have developed so 
much more slowly than events that it now touches on reality as the 
investor sees it only at isolated points. The law works as well as it 
does because a new Companies Act each generation takes action 
where it is most needed in practice and because people often behave 
as if the law were what it ought to be. But the fact remains that 
a textbook of company law has remarkably little relevance to the 
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way in which most large companies conduct their financial affairs 
or to the way in which most investors think of a company. The 
law, for example, draws only slight distinctions between companies 
which are quite different to the investor’s eye—the great corpora- 
tion, the small private trader, and the company which a professional 
man sets up to minimise his surtax liability. The law, again, has 
little to say about the differences between one class of som and 
another or about voting rights, and quite ignores the special role 
which the equity has long enjoyed in practice. Fraud and self- 
seeking apart, y, it little to say about the possibly con- 
flicting duties of directors to shareholders and the company, little of 
= use to say about their duties to different classes of share- 
weg and virtually nothing to say about their duties to anyone 
else. 

With no lead from the law, the City has had to build its own 
uncertain theories. The most common assumption runs somethin 
like this: a company is both owned and controlled by its Ordinary 
shareholders, subject to the special rights of creditors and share- 
holders with prior claims, and these Ordinary shareholders appoint 
directors as their agents to run the company for them in their 
interest. There is no basis in law for the pre-eminent role which 
this theory confers on the Ordinary shareholder: it rests on 
experience, the growth of large companies, the spread of equi 
investment and the increasing habit of allowing shareholders wi 
prior claims to vote only in special circumstances. In the majority 
of cases today the Ordinary shareholders are in a position to appoint 
and dismiss directors; they can force the directors to pay out to 
them whatever is left of the profits when prior claims have been 
settled or what is left of the assets after prior claims in a liquidation; 
it is not unreasonable on the fact of it to claim that in most cases 
Ordinary shareholders do own and control the company. 


Shareholders’ Control 


Because shareholding has a strong political tinge in this country— 
distinguish investment from speculation and then set up a share- 
owning democracy as a counterblast to socialism—the idea of con- 
trol has been given an exaggerated importance which it has never 
possessed in the United States. Shareholders can sack and appoint 
directors or insist on larger dividends, but they very seldom do: 
only the insurance companies and the investment trusts have the 
time to behave as all shareholders are supposed to behave, and there 
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is little reason to suppose that the cloth-cap investor, if he is ever 
evolved, will prove any more virtuous than his middle-class pre- 
decessor. Most company mectings—except the few which provide 
junkets for shareholders—are scarcely attended at all; even when 
there is a vexed point at issue and an opposition in attendance the 
directors have a tremendous advantage in their detailed knowled 
of the business, in their command of the rules of procedure, and in 
the automatic deference which even the most downtrodden share- 
holder seems ready to pay to the dignity of a Board in office; there 
is always the possibility of a meaningless vote by show of hands, 
and proxies, which have to be handed in on one side or the other 
before the question at issue is discussed at the meeting, are normally 
made out to nobody or to the directors. A sitting Board has an 
overwhelming advantage in most cases. In nine cases out of ten 
where the shareholders exert their will against the Board, it is 
because a single opposition has virtual control of the voting power. 
There have been cases where institutional investors have combined 
to achieve their pur and cases in which a determined share- 
holder—more often not, a shareholder anxious for office him- 
self—has managed to attract sufficient support to force a flagrantly 
inefficient Board out of office. But these cases are rare. 

In the United States, where there has never been any attempt 
to pretend that shareholders control their companies in any but a 
remote sense, they have the proxy fight system. Anyone who wants 
to invite shareholders’ proxy votes 4 or against a resolution has to 
submit a full statement to the Securities and Exchange Commission 
of his personal position and motives in the matter, and all circulars 
and counter-circulars have to be submitted to the same body for 
examination. When a proxy fight develops, shareholders not only 
know the position of the opponents but are usually informed very 
fully of the arguments on both sides: informed, they decide the 
issue by postal ballot. This is something very far removed from 
control in the emotive sense in which the word is often used over 
here, but it does allow the shareholder to make use of the only 
real power he sses—to choose between one candidate and 
another with knowledge of the facts. Here, we fall between 
two stools, talking about Tnodichhend control in a way which is 
impossible to achieve and yet achieving in practice much less than 
is possible. 

But even if the law were changed to allow sharcholders to 
control their companies in the = t a people decides how it is 
to be governed, the problems of delegated responsibility would 
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remain. Is it the duty of a government to give the electorate what- 
ever it wants, and is it the duty of directors to pay shareholders 
the highest — dividend, or are there other responsibilities 
involved? attempt has been made, where shareholders and 
directors are con » to reduce the possible conflict of duties to 
one between the short-term and the long-term interest of share- 
holders. But the attempt fails. Directors have not merely to 
balance the case for higher dividends now against that for still 
higher dividends later (or the benefit of present shareholders against 
that of future shareholders): they often have to balance the interest 
of one class of shareholder against that of another. More important, 
they are constantly having to balance the interest of shareholders 
in general against that of “ the company.” 


Conflicts of Interest 


The possibility of a conflict of interest between the company and 
those who legally own and control it is the crux of the difficulty. 
The inspector appointed to look into the case of Savoy Hotel seemed 
to suggest in his report that directors, in running a company, have 
no right to take into account the interest of anyone but the share- 
holders. Whether or not this maxim—which has been useful to a 
number of take-over bidders—has any legal validity, it is regularly 
and conscientiously violated in practice, and it will provide the 
Jenkins Committee with the most interesting part of its study. The 
maxim, as such, fits neatly into the City theory of the pre-eminence 
of the Ordinary shareholder and is adopted naturally by most people 
who are interested in companies only from a more or less abstract, 
investment point of view; the more closely a director is connected 
with the City, the more likely he is, however reluctantly, to respect 
the maxim. Between the extreme, Savoy inspector view and the 
opposite extreme—the directors of a family oe who regard 
chair outside shareholders with more contempt and dislike than any 
socialist—comes the view of the ordinary, working director, who 
tends to think of the company as one thing to be respected and its 
shareholders as another, hoping that their interests will not conflict 
and lost when they do. The contrast of interest comes out most 
commonly with a take-over bid: a property company, for example, 
discovers that it can sell off a small engineering firm’s plant as scrap, 

down its factories, put up a block of offices on the site, offer 
shareholders twice the market price for their shares, and still make 
a comfortable profit. The directors of the engineering company 
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are not likely to welcome the proposition, and they are not alto- 
gether to be blamed for fighting it with every legal weapon they 
can lay hands upon. Self-interest is at work, of course, and 
sentiment too: ageing directors, redundant workers, dying indus- 
tries—all these are things which a competitive world cannot afford 
and the og of getting rid of them must be endured. 

But this is an extreme case. Take the less extreme case of a 
small company—and such cases have been common recently—per- 
fectly well run, an efficient business with a contented staff 
performing a useful function in the world, which some larger 
company with cash to spare or with shares relatively highly priced 
in the market wishes to take over. If the directors hold a sizable 
interest they may be glad to sell out at a sizable personal profit. 
If they hold a small interest they may well think it their duty to 
recommend a bid which makes the shares worth considerably more 
than they could ever be worth in the normal course of business. 
But it often happens, in either case, that the directors kick over the 
pricks and decide to fight—and who can blame them? They regard 
themselves as having a duty to the business distinct from, and 
sometimes overriding, their duty to shareholders. The business, on 
this sort of occasion, is not something precisely defined. But it is 
clearly something regarded as a living unit, something which has 
workers, customers, suppliers as well as shareholders; the director 
himself, if he is a working director, regards himself as a part of 
the whole whose main job is to deal fairly with all those others who 
form part of it with him. 

There is no doubt that some such view as this is generally held 
by the working directors of industrial companies. The right of the 
Ordinary shareholder to enforce his claims before all those others 
which the working director recognises crops up fortunately seldom 
in practice; when it does crop up, it is often regarded as an pig 2 
to be circumvented in - legal way possible. Company law, 
which began with monopolies granted by the Crown and assumed 
its present form when the Victorian tradesmen claimed the right to 
adventure with limited risk, has nothing to say about such every- 
day conflicts of duty. It takes sides without thinking, sanctioning 
the right of the shareholder to dispose of a company as he pleases 
on the rare occasions on which he has the opportunity, colouring 
the attitude to shareholders of directors—even directors of those 
large companies which can afford to regard shareholders as shadowy 
background figures whose dividend must rise with the profits of 
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the company and the prestige of the Board as evidence of its 
vigorous, forward-looking approach. 

Nobody expects the Jenkins Committee to elaborate a new theory 
of the one and the many and put everything right. Even if it were 
prepared to try, the law cannot move far in advance of public 
opinion; and opinion on this subject, rich as it is in social and 
political implications, has scarcely begun to crystallise. What the 
Committee can do is to help the process of crystallisation forward. 
It can make it clear that the duties of directors and the rights of 
shareholders which it is asked to define cannot be considered in a 

ly financial context. It can bring out into the open the conflict 

n the equity-takes-all attitude of the City and the more 
muddled but more human attitude of the average director and the 
average worker. It can show that there is an important problem 
to solve and that its solution is being hampered by a sham political 
line-up. Let it scratch a few investors’ grievances hard enough, and 
the Committee will find itself up against the structure of society. 
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PUBLIC OPINION AND AMERICAN 
FOREIGN POLICY: THE QUEMOY 
CRISIS OF 1958 


MARIAN D. IRISH 


In July 1958 Nikita Khrushchev journeyed to Peiping for a four-day 
conference with Mao Tse-tung. The Press indulged in a vast 
amount of speculation, “ unhampered by any hard facts.”” The two 
leaders said that they had talked about “a series of major questions 
confronting the two countries in Asia and in Europe.” Since the 
bombing of Quemoy was resumed almost immediately after this 
a ner meeting, this was probably part of the joint planning. 

The immediate reaction of the United States Government to the 
shelling of Quemoy was to treat the bombardment almost as a direct 
attack upon Formosa. “ Diplomatic sources ” made it known that, 
if the Chinese Nationalist garrison were unable to defend the island 
and were in danger of being captured or destroyed, the United 
States would throw its forces into action. Though President Eisen- 
hower was on vacation, Secretary Dulles flew up to Newport to 
extract a firm statement from the President as Commander-in-Chief. 

The official communiqué following the conference between the 
President and the Secretary of State on September 4 was cautiously 
couched in words of indecision. ‘‘ The President has not yet made 
a finding that . . . the employment of the armed forces of the 
United States is required or appropriate in insuring the defense of 
Formosa.” Whereupon a “high official” in the Department of 
State (Dulles himself) tater pieeedl the President’s statements as really 
meaning: “The United States has determined to repel any 
Communist China attempt to invade the Nationalist-held islands of 
Quemoy and Matsu.” 

The New York Times’ headline for September 5, 1959, read: 
U.S. DECIDES TO USE FORCE IF REDS INVADE QUEMOY. 
Its editorial page, however, expressed concern about official double- 
talk: “ What we have here . . . is either a confusion of purpose or 
a reluctance to face the issue of peace or war. It is of more impor- 
tance that the American public should be informed of the policy 
it is being asked to take than that any conceivable enemy should be 


* The author is Head of the Department of Government, Florida State University. 
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misled as to our intentions. We believe that this is a case where 
frankness and the democratic process of opinion formation will do 
more to prevent a war than the utmost subtleties and secrecy... .” 

The Washington Post ran its headline on September 5: IKE 
PLEDGES AID FOR QUEMOY, but its editorial column deplored 
“the unwise involvement.” Indeed, the “ involvement” began to 
reach immense ar gyros The day before Dulles went to New- 

rt to explain situation to the Commander-in-Chief, the 

fence Department had ordered the Seventh Fleet warships to 
convoy Nationalist China vessels to Quemoy up to the three-mile 
territorial limit off the mainland. On September 6 the Chinese 
Communist Government ordered general mobilisation “* against war 
provocation by the American imperialists in the Taiwan area.” 
And by mid mber the United States had assembled in the 
western Pacific the most powerful air-naval fighting force in history. 

Letters to the editor, syndicated columns, editorials be to 
reflect an increasingly adverse opinion toward the President’s posi- 
tion as interpreted by his Secretary of State. James Reston, out- 
standing eae commentator on the New York Times, put the 

uestion bluntly: “ Must our China policy remain a plaything of 

jomestic politics, or do we have to fight 600 million Chinese to 
demonstrate that the Republicans are tougher on Communists than 
the Democrats?” Thomas K. Finletter, who had been Secretary 
of the Air Force under Truman, was blunt: “To say that the 
defense of Quemoy and Matsu is necessary to the defense of the 
United States is nonsense.” 

The Washington Post characterised administrative policy as 
“brinkmanship,” “firm confusion,” and “a guessing game with 
nuclear war.” Walter Lippmann’s reaction to the Dulles-on- 
Eisenhower statement was devastatingly frank: “ All this comes of 
founding a policy on untruths.” That the off-shore islands were 
related to the j Prat of Formosa was “an untruth.” That 
Chiang’s government might some day move back to the mainland 
was “‘a still bigger untruth.” American relations with Chiang he 
called “a classic example—the most far-reaching in our history—of 
an entangling alliance.” Dean Acheson said: “the United States 
seemed to be ‘drifting,’ either dazed or indifferent, toward war 
with China . . . over issues which the Administration has not 
er to the people, and which are not worth a single American 

ce. 
The Wall Street Journal, sampling citizen opinion in cities across 
the country, found that half of those interviewed believed that the 
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United States should defend Quemoy and Matsu; a little less than 
half expressed disapproval; the rest had no firm opinion. The Wall 
Street Journal thought the United States ought to extricate itself 
from its dangerous position. Eric Sevareid, C.B.S. commentator, 
speculated that if the question—“ shall we fight Red China over 
off-shore islands? ”—were put to ballot, the majority of the people 
would not be affirmative. 


The Russian Warning 


On September 8, the U.S.S.R. warned the United States that 
“an attack on the Chinese People’s Republic which is a = 
friend, ally, and neighbor of our country will be considered an 
attack on the Soviet Union.” A letter from Chairman Khrushchev 
to President Eisenhower called on the United States to pull its troops 
out of Formosa, to move the Seventh Fleet out of the Taiwan 
Straits, and to permit the seating of Communist China in the United 
Nations. President Eisenhower sent a return note to Chairman 
Khrushchev pointing out that the tension in the Taiwan area was 
created directly by Chinese Communist action and not by the 
Republic of China or the United States. “If your letter to me is 
not merely a vehicle for one-side denunciation of the U.S. actions, 
but is indeed intended to reflect a desire to find a common language 
for peace, I suggest you urge these (Communist Chinese) leaders 
to discontinue their military operations and to turn to a policy of 
peaceful settlement in the Taiwan area.” To this letter Khrushchev 
replied on September 19: “‘ Who can deny that but for U.S. support 
there would long since have been no Chiang Kai-shek clique or 
so-called Taiwan problem and that but for U.S. interference the 
people of the whole area would have long since been living in 
peace and security.” Charging the United States Government with 
‘atomic blackmail” in an effort to intimidate the Chinese Com- 
munists, Khrushchev demanded that the United States recognise the 
Government of the Chinese People’s Republic, discontinue its 
“tactics of obstruction” against Red China’s membership in the 
United Nations and “ once and for all” to put an end to American 
intervention in Chinese internal affairs. 

Here ended the exchange of notes. The United States Govern- 
ment formally rejected Khrushchev’s last letter and forwarded it to 
the American Embassy in Moscow to be personally returned by our 
Ambassador to the Soviet Foreign Ministry. The White House 
Office referred to the Khrushchev letter as “ unacceptable under 
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“written in abusive and intemperate language,” “indulging in 


: n lities.”’ 7 

On 9, in a Press conference, Dulles declared that 
“the country is well alerted to the danger” and “ what is 
involved is the vital interest of the United States.” In answer to a 
question, “‘ how important is the reaction of the public on one side 
or another to the implementation of the policy?” Dulles replied 
that it is “essential that a policy which involves taking grave 
decisions of this kind should, so far as practical, have the support 
of the American people.” But, he insisted, the final decisions in 
foreign — must rest with the President and his advisers and 
cannot be made subject to public approval. Queried as to the 
obligation of the Administration “ to consult with Congress in some 
way or other,” Dulles pointed out that “ very considerable efforts ” 
had been made to contact congressional leaders, but since Congress 
was not in session, the task of communication was “ not easy.” 

Because Press reaction to the Administration’s policy on Quemoy 
seemed mainly critical, the high command in White House public 
relations decided that the President himself had better speak directly 
to the nation. Eisenhower briefly interrupted his vacation in New- 
port, flew to Washington on September 11, and addressed the people 
over radio and television. Likening the Quemoy crisis to Munich, 
the President spoke firmly, “I do not believe that the United States 
can be lured or frightened into appeasement. I believe that, in 
taking the position of opposing aggression by force, I am taking the 
only position which is consistent with the vital interests of the 
United States, and, indeed, with the peace of the world.” 

Responses to the President’s speech varied. The Secretary of 
Defence, Neil McElroy, in his own Press conference the following 
day, underscored the military implications. He pointed out that the 
President “has made it plain we would resist an assault on the 
Quemoys by the Chinese Communists.” The President’s Press 
Secretary, James Hagerty, reported that telegrams to the White 
House were “ running two to one” in support of the President’s 
position. 

Life Magazine was highly laudatory, “ If sound leadership ever 
deserved the support of the people, President Eisenhower’s does 
now. He has decided to resist with United States force if necessary 
the Red Chinese attack on the island of Quemoy.... The President 
has rightfully committed us. . . . The national will should be 
committed behind him... .” Republican Party leaders generally 
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rallied to the President’s cause. The most enthusiastic support came 
from Senator William F. Knowland, then campaigning for the 
governorship of California. He characterised the President's stand 
as a “‘ forceful reminder to Communist aggressors that America will 
not abandon her allies or defense in the Far East.” Senator Theo- 
dore Green, Chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
spoke rather acridly: “‘ If the President thinks there’s such a danger 
of war, he had better call Congress into session.” 

The President’s main point, that it does not pay to appease 
aggressive dictators, probably reflected national consensus. The 
most popular part of his address was his hope for “ negotiations 
that could have fruitful results.” The Trendex News Poll reported 
that almost half the people (46 per cent.) gave lukewarm approval 
to defence of the Hr islands, a vehement minority 3 per 
cent.) strongly opposed United States military force for Quemoy, 
but a substantial majority (62 per cent.) endorsed military defence 
of Formosa. 

The next stage was in the United Nations General Assembly, 
which Secretary of State Dulles addressed in person on September 
17; the outcome was simply that a decision on admitting the 
Peiping Government was deferred for another year. Meanwhile, 
Marquis Childs in the Washington Post, James Reston in the New 
York Times, again and again, pointed out to their followers that 
the decision on Formosa was practically out of American hands; 
that Chiang, realising a war between the United States and Com- 
munist China might give him a chance to return to the mainland, 
had every intention ok capitaling on Quemoy. Walter Lippman 
reacted similarly, “For this country, the crucial fact is that the 
President and Mr. Dulles are not free agents and they are not in 
control of American foreign policy; they have mortgaged their 
diplomacy to Chiang.” 

Criticism of Adminis istration policy continued in the editorial 
columns and in letters to the editor. Immediately following the 
debate in the United Nations, James P. Warburg, banker and 

blicist, paid for a full-page advertisement in the New York 
Finnet, urging readers everywhere to petition the President to CALL 
CONG AT ONCE. In alarmist language, Warburg pointed 
out that American policy was at variance with that of its allies and 
inconsistent with both government and popular opinion in nearly 
all of the crucially important and uncommitted nations. Warburg 
declared that “the American people owe it to themselves and to 
humanity” to decide their own course by democratic action, i.c., 
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through their elected representatives.” Following the Warburg 
suggestion, protest groups organised in a number of cities. These 
were local groups, in no national organisation, “just plain citizens 
who were apprehensive about the Administration’s foreign policy.” 

Thomas K. Finletter, former Secretary of the Air Force, wrote 
several letters to the Press urging that the United States pass the 
problem on to the United Nations so that the people of Taiwan 
might choose and judge their own government through a plebiscite, 
a free election under international supervision. Finletter’s proposal 
to leave the Formosa problem with the United Nations was in line 
with popular opinion at the time. The Gallup Poll reported on 
September 25, 1958, that 91 per cent. of its respondents would prefer 
turning the Quemoy issue over to the United Nations; only 6 per 
cent. were opposed; and only 3 per cent. had no opinion; 61 

cent. thought it a “‘ good idea”’ to neutralise Formosa and put 
it under the guardianship of the United Nations; 19 per cent. 
thought this was a “poor idea”; and 20 per cent. had “no 
opinion” on this point. On the other hand, 63 per cent. were 
o d to admission of Red China to the United Nations; only 

per cent. were in favour; 17 per cent. were undecided. 

Despite mounting criticism at home, and lack of support abroad, 
Dulles stood his ground. On September 25, in New York, to the 
American Counc of Commerce and Industry, he made a stron 
plea for “no retreat.” Almost angrily he declared that the off- 
shore islands were “ not just some square miles of real estate.” 
Again linking the attack on Quemoy with an assault on Taiwan, 
he put the whole crisis in a moral frame, the “ one 4 ” that 
armed force should not be used for aggression. “ We will not be 
party to any arrangements which seul rejudice the rights of our 
trusted and loyal ally, the Republic of China.” At the same time, 
however, he appeared more amenable to the policy of negotiation, 
“extrication with honor ” as the journalists were phrasing it. 


The Crest of Public Reaction 


What did the “ man in the street” think? Was he persuaded by 
the official line, the President, the Secretary of State, the Secretary 
of Defence, and others? Or was he influenced by the barrage of 
editorials, letters to the editors, and paid advertisements ns the 

otest groups? The White House, through its Press secretary, 
ames Hagerty, — that the mail was still running two to one 
in favour of Eisen 


ower’s stand. Congressional mail was reported 
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“light” but “critical” of the Quemoy policy. Senator Green, 
Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, said that 
he was “‘ averaging fifteen to twenty letters a day,” about six to four 
against the Administration. The New York Times sent a reporter 
to the Public Service Division of the State Department to inquire 
how the mail was running there. The answer was published in 
the Times on September 27—about 5,000 letters received since the 
beginning of the crisis, about 80 per cent. of these adverse to the 
Eisenhower-Dulles position. 

This Times news story caused unexpected furore in high places. 
Vice-President Richard Nixon told reporters that he was “ shocked 
at the patent and deliberate attempt of a State Department sub- 
ordinate to undercut the Secretary of State and sabotage his policy.” 
The Vice-President did not question the fact that the mail had 
weighed heavily against the Administration. He was (a) protesting 
the right of the Press to inquire how the general citizenry was 
reacting on a grave public issue, and (b) claiming the obligation of 
a public agency to conceal the trend of opposing political opinions. 
As he explained it, “the leader must lead, not follow.” 

This typical bit of Nixonism further riled the waters of public 
opinion. The New York Times editorialised “ political leaders in a 
democracy must respect public opinion. Ultimately they must 
depend on it for their sanctions, why otherwise do we have elec- 
tions?” Arthur Krock, columnist in the New York Times, 
referred to the Nixon outburst as “ the kind of mistake amateurs 
are in the habit of making.” Walter Lippman rebuked the Vice- 
President for “ reckless and unfounded accusations.” He went on 
to say: “On the substance, it is, of course, true that foreign poli 
cannot and should not be conducted by counting the letters Thich 
reach the government. It is true that the right policy is often 
unpopular and that governments which let themselves be governed 
by opinion polls are weak and very often wrong. But it may also 
be true that the policy of the government is wrong and that those 
who criticize ale oppose it had better be Geanned to respectfully 
and carefully.” 

The Secretary of State in his own Press conference on September 
30 tried to se the bridge of public opinion so brashly blown up 
by the Vice-President. To the question, whether “some subordi- 
nate in the State Department is trying to sabotage the Formosa- ' 
Quemoy policy” ? Dulles replied that: “The information given 
out was ill-advised” but went on to explain that, at a time when 
the Warsaw talks were at a sensitive stage, it could be critical for 
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the Chinese Communists to learn that the official American foreign 
sm 4 was not well supported at home. On the question, “ how 
muc —— do you think in this situation the government should 
give to public opinion? ” Dulles answered with cautious candour : 
‘I think public opinion is always important because obviously you 
cannot out effectively a public policy without the — of 
public opinion. The question is always present as to whether the 
— opinion is sound or not. Certainly you cannot allow your 
oreign policy to be dictated by public opinion.” 

So sure was the Administration of its own policy with respect to 
Taiwan that it would not at first brook any criticism, even from 
responsible sources. Thus President Eisenhower voiced serious dis- 
on me when the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Foreign 

elations presumed to question the administrative policy. On 
September 29, in a private letter to the President, Senator Green 
expressed his own grave fears that events in the Far East could get 
the United States involved “‘ at the wrong time, in the wrong place, 
and on issues not of vital concern to our own security, and all this 
without allies, either in fact or in heart.” The President chose to 
answer the Senator’s private communication with a public rebuke 
dated October 2, released October 4. “I deeply deplore the effect 
upon hostile forces of a statement that if we Bec an engaged in 
battle, the United States would be defeated because of disunity at 
home.” Professing to “‘ welcome the opinion and counsel of 
others,” Eisenhower pointed out that, in the last analysis, such 
opinions could not legally replace the President’s decision. 

The President’s “stern rebuke” of Senator Green was imme- 
diately applauded by such Administration wget as the New 
York Herald Tribune, the Baltimore Sun, the Washington Post, 
David Lawrence and Marguerite Higgins. On the other hand, 
those who were uneasy about Administration policy seized the 
opportunity to chide the President for resenting the expression of 
opposing views. Said the Christian Science Monitor: “ while the 
authority and responsibility of the President to rule on what is vital 
in this connection is unquestioned, honest expressions of opinion 


should be helpful in formulating a policy which had national 
support.” 

A Change in Policy ? 
Meantime, however, something had happened between September 


29 and October 4 within the thinking of the Administration. On 
September 30 the Secretary of State in a Press conference redefined 
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Far East policy. With reference to the American position on 
Quemoy he said: “ The situation is that we do not have any legal 
commitment to defend the off-shore islands.”” Terming it a “ hypo- 
thetical question,” whether Chiang intended to return some day to 
the mainland, the Secretary made it plain that the United States 
had no commitment of any kind to aid such an invasion. He 
further declared that it would be “ foolish” for Chiang to keep a 
large garrison on Quemoy if the Chinese Communists would agree 
to a “ dependable” cease-fire arrangement. From a position that 
two weeks ago had belligerently fixed the American frontier three 
miles off-shore from the China mainland, the Secretary had moved 
to a policy which he himself described as “ flexible.” 

The following day, the President in his own Press conference 
backed up the new emphasis of the Secretary of State. He asserted 
that the United States earnestly hoped for a cease-fire order and 
really wanted “an opportunity to negotiate in good faith.” The 
New York Times commented favourably on the Administration’s 
commendable, if somewhat belated, “ flexibility” in bringing its 
China policy ‘“ more in line both with military realities and with 
overwhelming public opinion at home and abroad.” Nearly all the 
great dailies joined the chorus of approval for the “ Dulles formula ” 
—no retreat under fire, no abandonment of claims on cither side, 
and a two-way renunciation of force in the Taiwan Straits. Said 
the Scripps-Howard Press: “ It will be wise for all to be quiet for a 
while to give quiet diplomacy a chance to work.” 

Whether Dulles made a “ hair pin turn” on the Quemoy policy 
—and if so why—has been much debated. Dulles himself, on the 
day after a crucial Press conference on September 30, sent a special 
message to the American Ambassador on Formosa to “ straighten 
out” misconceptions by the Press “out there” and to reassure 
Chiang that the United States had not really shifted its position. 
Life Magazine, attempting to editorialise “ What Dulles Really 
Said,” came up with a conclusion that was both alarming and 
soothing—“‘to the average citizen, worried about the chances of 
war, we must report that they are just what they were before. The 
United States position is no less firm, no more and no less pacific 
than it has been all along.” Other Administration supporters also 
insisted that the United States had not altered its policy, that the 
Secretary had shifted emphasis but had not changed his views. 
Thus Business Week explained: “ It was tactics not strategy that 
changed this week.” 

How influential was public opinion, how effective the pressure 
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from congressional leaders, what really caused the Secretary of 
State to shift his position on September 30, we do not know. One 
story has some credence, at least in academic circles. Dulles went 
up to Boston the last week in September to speak to the Atlantic 
reaty Association. While there he was invited to meet with a 
p of Harvard professors and to discuss his foreign policy with 
in an off-the-record seminar. He was reported to See talked 
for fifteen minutes and then to have listened the next forty-five 
minutes, after which he was converted to a more reasonable course. 
At any rate, after the Boston weekend, Dulles, and down-the-line 
officers in the State Department, began to intimate publicly that the 
off-shore islands were not strategically necessary to the defence of 
Formosa. 

More likely, however, a turn in negotiations outside the coun 
had more to do with the official shift than any of the political 
weeny from within. Just before the September 30 Press con- 
erence, Dulles was given word that the Chinese, using the 
Norwegians as intermediaries, would propose an interim cessation 
of hostilities. Meanwhile, Soviet and neutral pressure on Peiping, 
allied and neutral pressure on Washington, caused some mutual 
backing away from the brink. 

Thus, the Quemoy crisis with all its legal implications reached 
a reasonable impasse. Dulles intimated that the Warsaw talks could 
go on “ indefinitely.” But Chiang was still to be reckoned with. 
On October 12, Secretary of Defence, Neil McElroy, flew out to 
Formosa to talk personally with the Nationalist leaders, and on 
October 21 was followed by Dulles himself. 

Dulles’s purpose was reported to be twofold: (1) to reassure 
Chiang of American support for Formosa; (2) to persuade Chiang 
to begin some “ progressive disengagement” from the off-shore 
islands. The Press was generally agreed that the Secretary had a 
job of “hard selling.” The Generalissimo, in an interview with 
Greg McGregor of the New York Times, was plainly stubborn: 
7 We are definitely determined to hold the off-shore islands.” 
Commenting on American editorials that the islands should perhaps 
be turned over to the communists, Chiang insisted that Gane 
stood as a shield for the American position in the Western Pacific 
as a whole. 

At the end of a two-day consultation, Chiang and Dulles issued 
a Joint Communiqué, wherein the two governments reaffirmed their 
solidarity in the face of Chinese communist aggression. Among 
other statements, the United States reaffirmed its position that the 
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Nationalist Government was the “authentic spokesman for Free 
China” and the Nationalist Government r ed its “ sacred 
mission” of restoring freedom to the mainland Chinese. Most 
commentators on the Joint Communiqué, however, singled out 
Chiang’s formal renunciation of the use of force in returning to the 
mainland. This point was an emphasised by a spokesman 
for the State Department: ‘The Government’s mission will be 
peaceful. . . . The Republic of China will not itself initiate war to 
re-establish its authority on the mainland.” 

Press reaction to the Joint Communiqué was generally favour- 
able. The Wall Street Journal, the Philadelphia Inquirer, the 
Baltimore Sun, the Christian Science Monitor, all praised the 
Secretary’s handling of a “ difficult and delicate task.”” The general 
feeling was that the “sacred mission” of Nationalist China had 
been adjusted to a “time-table of realism.” Some noted their 
qualms, however; the New York Times, the St. Louis Post Dis- 
patch, the Milwaukee Journal, the Louisville Courier Journal 
pointed out that the Communiqué “ recognised” that the defence 
of Quemoy and Matsu are “closely related” to the defence of 
Taiwan. They also called attention to the fact that Chiang’s 
expressed “renunciation of force” was somewhat off-set by hi 
determination to keep one-third of his forces on the mainland. A 
correspondent for the Christian Science Monitor remarked that the 
Dulles-Chiang talks “ did not resolve U.S.-Formosa differences, only 
swept them under the rug.” The Des Moines Register summed it 
up neatly: “ The situation is not very satisfactory to anybody. But 
it's a great deal better than could be expected a few weeks ago.” 


Conclusion 


The Quemoy crisis was never actually resolved. After the Chiang- 
Dulles communiqué, Quemoy simply slipped out of the headlines. 
On October 25, the Chinese communists announced that they would 
not bombard the off-shore islands on “even dates.” Thereafter, 
Quemoy was attacked every other day, but on even dates was 
permitted to bring in its own supplies, with exception taken to 
American escorts. On November 5, the day after the congressional 
elections of 1958, the President made no mention of Quemoy in his 
Press conference. This was the Press conference in which he 
declared that the victory of the Democrats at the polls would not 
change the general outlines of American foreign policy “in any 
way.” 
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Whether the public opinions that were so intense and volu- 
minous in Se and October of 1958 in any way affected the 
substance of American foreign policy now ap doubtful. The 
official position with respect to China is virtually unchanged. The 
United States does not recognise two Chinas. It recognises the 
Nationalist Government alone as authentic spokesman for the whole 
Chinese people, islands and mainland. It fought the admission of 
Red China to the United Nations in 1959 and used the same argu- 
ments that it used in 1958. In 1960, it is still committed to defend 
Formosa and “related positions” which specifically include 
Quemoy. The Chinese communists continue their intermittent 
bombarding of the off-shore islands and the American Government 
continues to deplore such aggression. The United States has not 
turned the Quemoy problem or the broader issues of Formosa over 
to the United Nations and there is little likelihood that it will. 

Of what avail then was all the public sound and fury? 
Apparently the ground swell of protest and criticism did somewhat 

ify the conduct of foreign policy. The President and the 
in their public utterances ami less moralistic, less 
adamant, more flexible, more realistic. Without according recog- 
nition, the American Government agreed to negotiate with Red 
China. Without withdrawing its support of Chiang, the United 
States put him back on a leash. The American Government did 
not go to war to save Quemoy for Chiang and neither did it embark 
on a crusade to “liberate” the Chinese on the mainland. But 
—- Administration was never in any real danger of falling 
into Far Eastern “brink.” Perhaps the American Press was 
over-excited and the American people under-informed in the crisis 
of 1958. 














THE ITALIAN STATE AND THE 
SOUTH 


NINETTA JUCKER 


Next year Italians celebrate their centenary as a united nation. 
A hundred years after Garibaldi landed in Sicily the economic 
problems set in train by the integration of North, Central, and 
Southern Italy in a single centralised state have become so exasperat- 
ing as to raise doubts even about the political stability of the union. 
The prolonged intermittent crisis in Sicily is a symptom. 

The crisis broke in October 1958 when island interests caused 
local groups and factions to coalesce in unnatural and untenable 
postures in such a way as to throw political alignments on the 
mainland into confusion. Signor Milazzo’s hybrid administration 
(composed of renegade Christian Democrats allied to the extreme 
Right and Left) has been obliged to resign after the defection of 
three right-wing members and following charges of attempted 
corruption made against it in the Regional Assembly. At Palermo 
the Christian Democrats have formed a Junto with the extreme 
Right, with whom they have signed a pact which has neither been 
sanctioned nor disavowed by the party executive in Rome. At the 
national level the party is again debating the eternal problem of 
whether to seek help from the Right or Se the Left. 

The Sicilian affair is only one example—admittedly the most 
spectacular—of the tension which is dualy tearing apart the fabric 
of the Italian state. The cause of tension is pe wort Two 
economies, the one industrial, the other pre-industrial, loosely sewn 
together in 1860 and left to themselves until 1946, are moving at 
different rates and the accelerated progress of the industrial economy 
—which began to put on real speed some five or six years ago—is 
throwing the weaker system into chaos and is liable to oth: a 
social and political upheaval, very similar (with due allowance for a 
different cultural content) to the crisis of the under-developed 
colonial and ex-colonial peoples. 


South Against North 


There is a climatic as well as a historical reason for the cleavage 
between North and South. Southern Italy and Sicily belong 


* The author is Rome correspondent of The Economist. 
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climatically to the African continent. In Northern Italy, which has 
a temperate European climate, the maximum rainfall is in summer. 
In the South summer, not winter, is the dead time and autumn is 
a second spring. This climatic difference, which at first only 
affected the agriculture of the two regions, has been transferred 
to the industrial level. Thus when electric power was introduced 
into Italy half a century after the unification, it never occurred to 
the provincial-minded northern industrialists that they might over- 
come the difference in hydro-electric potential by integrating the 
Alpine water reserves (abundant in summer but partially frozen in 
winter) with those of the Apennines (full in winter but rt 
dry in summer) in order to give the country a balanced and unified 
electric power system which, incidentally, would have made power 
cheaper in the North as well as in the South. Instead, the two 
systems were developed separately, with the result that power is 
both more abundant and cheaper in the North. In 1920, out of 
100 power stations built in Italy twelve operated in the South. In 
1954 the proportion was unchanged. Out of a total of 35-6 billion 
kilowatt fa 4-8 billion were produced in the South. In 1957 the 
difference in price is indicated by the following index: 100 for the 
North; 121-8 for South Central Italy; 152-6 for the islands. The 
difference in power potential is the most revealing index of the 
unbridged gap between North and South. 

At the 5 of the second world war Italians, as a nation, took 
cognisance of their Southern Question. This had been apprehended 
by Cavour and preached by three generations of famous Meri- 
rien a It ae the national conscience mainly because it had 
been brought to light and most piteously exposed to forei 
during the Allies progres from Sicily to Conins (the feat fe 4 
invasion of the peninsula since Norman times to take place from the 
South). During fascism the South had been a political blind spot. 
It was terra di confino, a place where political suspects were sent to 
keep them out of harm’s way and above all out of sight. After the 
war and the breakdown of the fascist state there were peasant 
movements in the South. Landless braccianti went out to occupy 
the big uncultivated estates. In Sicily the movement was compli- 
cated by separatist agitation fomented by the extreme Right. The 
middle classes raed a communist uprising and decided to take 
steps. Sicily was given a statute of self-government in May 1946, 
before the ftalians ‘had decided the formula of their national state. 
Almost at the same time the Christian Democrat Party put land 
reform in the forefront of its political programme. This was done 
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for electoral reasons at first, but the party soon warmed to the 
theme. Economists and technologists began to examine the prob- 
lem and saw what the Meridionalisti had long pointed out, namely, 
that the South had not merely been neglected since 1860 but that 
administrative union with a more progressive economy had actuall 
accentuated the difference by drawing away capital from the Sou 
to the North. At the same time southern agricultural exports had 
been sacrificed to the protective duties in favour of northern in- 
dustry. They came to the conclusion that under the Piedmontese 
monarchy the South had been poorer in enterprise and initiative 
than under the Bourbons. The Republic decided to make amends. 
It began to pay reparations in the form of a national solidarity fund 
to Sicily. It set up the Cassa per il Mezzogiorno to help to improve 
agriculture and prepare for industry in the South. United States 
aid was partly destined to this end. It flowed in the more readily 
because so many American soldiers and administrators had seen for 
themselves and been touched by Southern Italy’s desperate need. 
The Government decided to give the South an industrial “ infra- 
structure” in the form of roads, dams, irrigation schemes, elec- 
tricity, and all the public works that nations usually build for their 
colonies. It decided to break up the big estates and give the land 
to the peasants who, transformed into freeholders, should be helped 
to set up small but viable farms. 


The Land Reform 


If not an unqualified success the land reform has at least ace 
achieved its object, even though it has also raised land values wi 

considerable benefit to the big estate owners. It has reclaimed tens 
of thousands of acres and settled tens of thousands of families in 
new and decent homes on farmsteads which in more cases than not 
are viable for a family unit of not more than five. The people thus 
settled are infinitely better off than they were before, but the 
political benefits of the reform are to some extent nullified by the 
effects of the Common Market. The new marketing conditions are 
precipitating a long-maturing crisis in Italian agriculture, due to 
chronic inability to produce a constant uniform product for export 
and to antiquated selling methods at home. The markets of fealy 
are dominated by middlemen when they are not actually terrorised 
by the mafia or the camorra as in Palermo and Naples. Every 
attempt to set up chains of supermarkets has come up against 
bureaucratic or even political obstruction; the few stores in existence 
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are unable to sell their more cheaply than the small shops, 
yet the price paid for agricultural products to the peasant is scarcely 
remunerative, and agitation is ready to flare up at the slightest 
variation of prices. The beneficiaries of the land reform have been 
absorbed into the far more numerous category of small freeholders 
and are affected by the general troubles of this group. With every 
year that passes the new-found joy of owning the land is over- 
Pane by the difficulty of extracting a reasonable income 
‘om it. 

American aid has poured $4,758 million into Italy’s economy 
since the war. The World Bank recently lent the Cassa $40 million 
at 6 per cent. A large part of all this money has undoubtedly been 
spent on the South. On the South but not in the South, for the 
simple reason that nearly all the great industries which supply the 
materials for reconstruction are in the North. Even the human 
material, the engineers, the technicians, the specialised workers, 
come from the North. The money spent in the South has gone to 
remunerate local labour gangs at the lowest level of the labour 
scale (casual workers hired by the day or the week) or else to pay 
local contractors, often with unedifying results in areas where the 
mentality of the mafia and the camorra—water-front morals—are 
rife. No one is particularly to blame for this. You cannot pour 
blood into arteries which don’t exist and the channels for invest- 
ment in the South were either non-existent or very primitive. They 
still are to this day, in spite of all the public works and the artificial 
stimuli set up in the form of credit facilities and tax immunities. 
From an industrial viewpoint the difficulties of the southern 
environment are immense and such as to discourage any but the 
most robust enterprises from moving South. In fact only a few of 
the very biggest private concerns (Montecatini, Fiat, Italcementi, 
and, of course, the Edison electricity holding) have built plant in 
a relatively small way in the South. 

Public works and the partial redistribution of the big estates are 
changing the social environment in the South without as yet creat- 
ing the conditions acceptable to industry. Over a short period, say 
two or three years, men have found that they can earn more in a 
few weeks’ regular work on a road or a dam than in months of 
precarious farm labour (working perhaps at a rate of one day out of 
three). When the road or the dam is finished the work stops, and 
the casual labourer learns the real meaning of being unemployed. 
He is no longer resigned to the old conditions. 
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New Influences 


Meanwhile, as economic progress gathers speed in the North, more 
and more southerners tend to migrate to the big industrial centres. 
For the first time in their lives southerners are beginning to realise 
that a different standard of living exists inside their own country, 
not in the familiar traditional class sense of the division between 
signori and caffoni, but in a horizontal or regional sense. They 
have also discovered that it requires almost as many documents and 
certificates to migrate legally to the northern of the country 
as it does to cross the ocean. Only now is Parliament discussing a 
Bill, presented by the communist Senator Terracini, to allow Italian 
citizens to take up residence without let or hindrance in any 

of their country they choose. Naturally the new law has a political 
content, for it may partially change the electoral complexion of 
some of the big towns. 

Another factor which, like internal migration, has both a unify- 
ing and a disruptive effect is television. This was extended to the 
whole of Southern Italy and the islands by 1957. Its cultural impact 
in the South has been greater than that of the radio. It has a social 
function. Few peasants can afford to own their own set but the 
live in large communities or borgate where there is always a café 
with its television attended by scores of habitués. This means that 
the programmes are discussed. Their impact is collective. Tele- 
vision, like the northern migration, has shown southern Italians the 
more prosperous face of their country. It has also done a little, 
though not nearly enough, to show northern Italians the true state 
of poverty and depression in the South. But the emphasis in news 
bulletins and documentary films is inevitably upon the more 
spectacular public works, and many northerners can hardly be 
blamed for thinking that everything reasonable has been or is being 
done for the South. 

These are some of the ferments at work in an environment 
where much has been done in the last fifteen years but where the 
great problem of giving remunerative employment to a majority 
of the population has not even been broached. Every morning 
in the market places of the small towns of Sicily, Calabria, 
Lucania, in parts of Apulia, Abruzzi, Molise, the men forgather 
in their scores waiting for the offer of a day’s hired labour. Perhaps 
five men out of fifty find a day’s job. The rest hang about for 
hours and their children wait for an uncooked meal. This is the 
environment which has been deeply shaken by new hopes and 
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ferments and which can neither go back to its former lethargy nor 
remain in its present misery, nor yet wait until things improve of 
themselves at the snail’s pace the economy is now moving. 

The change in the social environment of the South is reflected 
in local poli a. For several years after the war the 
Monarchist Party (the party split and then reunited) had a bi 
following in the South, particularly in Sicily and Naples. fe 
seemed to be the natural expression of a society which was still 
essentially Bourbon, composed of absentee landlords, of a middle 
class made up of lawyers and bailiffs, and of a landless peasantry 
often as reactio as its feudal masters. But in the last two 
general elections (1953 and 1958) the monarchists have lost ground 
while the communists and socialists have progressed. This means 
that the population is becoming more conscious of its grievances 
and its rights. The gains in the South have allowed the Com- 
munist Party to make good its losses in the North, where the party 
no longer enjoys undisputed ascendent over the industrial workers. 


Industrial Development 


The economy of Northern Italy and the standard of living in the 
major towns and in the richer agricultural area of the Po Valley 
are now unquestionably in line with the most progressive industrial 
communities in Europe. The millions of dollars of American aid 
flowed into the closed system of Italy’s big industry and thence into 
the life stream of the country’s northern economy. The first 
American administrators who came over before and during the 
distribution of Marshall Aid noticed the one-way direction the 
dollars were taking and pointed out the danger to Washin n, but 
as some of them were considered New Dealers, their advice was 
suspect and they were removed when the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion came into office. (An interesting document on this early 
experience of American aid is the record left by a group of Italo- 
American administrators in Twenty Months with UNRRA, with a 
foreword by Roberto Tremelloni.) The policy of the Eisenhower 

mment and the ideas of the United States Ambassador in 
taly, Claire Booth Luce, had considerable influence upon the 
pattern of United States aid and investments in Italy, and conse- 
quently upon the general trend of the country’s economic develop- 
ment. The best that can be said of that policy and those ideas is 
that they were not far-secing. It was during this period (1952-56) 
that a pattern of investment developed which tended to strengthen 
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the big industrial complexes at the expense of small and medium 
industry. A certain number of small concerns which had sprung 
up in Southern Italy during the period when the South was virtually 
cut off from the North (1943-46) were nipped in the bud by the 
ee from the better organised por a industries, and the 
South suffered a rapid eclipse of its first, and in some respects 
gprs effort at reconstruction. This was a natural phenomenon 
or which no one was specifically to blame. But a change of 
economy on such a massive scale and in the midst of a dense popu- 
lation whose living standards are below any recognised subsistence 
level produces social disruption which might have foreseen and 
perhaps remedied by the self-appointed purveyors of know-how. 

Another factor which tended to strengthen the northern eco- 
nomy to the disadvantage, at first, of the South was se, 
accidental. In 1946 the State Oil Company AGIP discovere 
natural gas at Caviaga in the Po Valley. Within a few years a 
huge network of pipelines was thrown across the North and the 
gas played an im t part in speeding up industrial recovery 
and expansion in the whole northern area. Later a substantial 
of the profits from natural gas began to be ploughed back into the 
development of certain depressed areas. At Ravenna a great 
synthetic rubber and fertiliser plant went into production in 1957 
and is becoming the centre of a new industrial area on the fringes 
of a deeply de d zone, the Po Delta. Even more important, 
from the cB yt int, is the E.N.I. scheme to develop Gela on 
the south coast of Sicily. The scheme makes use of low-grade 
Sicilian crude from the Gela oilfields as the basis of a series of 
petrochemical industries, an oil refinery and a thermo-electric power 
station. The scheme was approved by the Government after 
months of procrastination due to pressure from the big private 
interests which feared that the state industry might affect their 
control of prices and “Sane: The Gela scheme, which will 
give work to 3,000 to 4,000 people, is the most important event in 
the economic history of the region since the Saracens planted their 
orange groves. It is the first time that a co-ordinated plan to create 
the maximum amount of remunerative employment has been 
applied to a defined area in the South. 

Fifty miles from Gela, at Ragusa, the Gulf Oil Corporation 
at sr a better quality crude, and sending some of it to be 

ed at Augusta and exporting the rest in the traditional manner 

of a big international oil company. Oil has certainly brought a 
measure of prosperity to Ragusa, but its power to stimulate the 
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economy is limited, and since Ragusa has become a centre of migra- 
tion for all the surrounding towns and villages, unemployment has 
actually increased in the province as a result of its relative prosperity. 
This, of course, is not the fault of the oil company. 


The Vanoni Plan 


In December 1954 the late Ezio Vanoni, then Minister of the 
Budget, ted his “ Scheme for the development of production 
and employment.” Vanoni assumed that if the national income 
could increase at the rate of 5 per cent. a year, and if a large part 
of this increase could be re-invested in industry, four million new 
jobs could be set up in the course of ten years, provided that every 
evel of the population practised rigid austerity. Salaries would 
have to be blocked and the trade unions would have to forgo 
agitating, while the patronato should pledge itself to re-invest profits 
and to pay its taxes. The Vanoni scheme was a pious resolution. 
No legislation to implement it was ever devised. Nonetheless, it 
became the official platform of the Christian Democrat Party and 
the watchword of each succeeding government. Vanoni died in 
February 1956. Had he lived his scheme might truly have become 
the basis of an economic policy. Last summer, nearly half way 
through the period contemplated by the scheme, one of its principal 
authors, Professor Pasquale Saraceno, published a report at the 
Prime Minister’s request, showing how far the national economy 
had followed the lines ssmaied in the scheme and appraisin 

whether the aims and policies recommended in it were still valid. 

The Saraceno report is a landmark in the economic history, 
perhaps even in the political history, of contemporary Italy. Its 
conclusion was that in spite of everything that had been done for 
the South, the public works and the special legislation, the gap 
between the northern and southern economies had become perma- 
nent, although in fact both economies were progressing. It 
suggested that unless some new reagent were introduced the 
would not diminish. The special measures for the South merely 
helped to keep it constant. Without them it would probably 
increase. 

Saraceno and his assistants concluded that the original Vanoni 
scheme had underestimated the difficulties arising out of the fact 
that Italy’s industrial economy was expanding in a period of 
accelerated technological progress and intensified foreign compe- 
tition. Thus, although national income had increased at an average 
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of 5-22 per cent. a year, neither investment nor employment had 
kept up the fr ag pace, and investment had tended to concen- 
trate in the already advanced sectors of the economy with the result 
that increased wealth had brought no appreciable redistribution of 
income in favour of the unemployed and underemployed. More- 
over, Vanoni and his team had gravely underestimated the amount 
of capital pe papa per unit of manpower in the highly competitive 
conditions of a prospective Common Market. In fact, while invest- 
ment in industry and services has increased at the rate of 6-1 per 
cent. (less than the prescribed 8-9 per cent.), employment in these 
sectors has increased at the much slower pace of 2-1 per cent. in 
industry and 2-8 per cent. in services. Building, which Vanoni 
estimated should increase at 6-5 per cent. yearly, has raced ahead 
at the rate of 11-5 per cent. The report does not specify what part 
of this has been devoted to popular housing, but iffa visual impres- 
sion of Rome and many other cities has any value one must assume 
that a great deal of building has been speculative. It is only fair 
to add that Vanoni did not foresee the intensified migration from 
the rural districts to the towns which has certainly been a factor in 
stimulating building. 

The Saraceno report observed that the present trend of invest- 
ment is to modernise and extend existing plant rather than set up 
new plant in new places. It inferred that there is a conflict 
between the need to invest productively and the need to increase 
employment. It recommended an energetic policy of support for 
investment tending to give more employment. 

There is no doubt that it came as a shock to the governing class 
of Italy, and first and foremost to the leaders of the Christian 
Democrat Party, to realise that a policy of laissez-faire tempered 
by incentives and by the existence of a powerful group of state- 
owned industries (the I.R.I. and E.N.I. holdings) was not leading 
the country towards the desired goal of a unified economy. The 
influence of the Saraceno report was palpable at the Christian 
Democrat Party’s “ee in Florence last October. The party’s 
left wing, headed by Fanfani, was beaten on the votes but won a 
moral victory on the statement of policy. Signor Tambroni, Budget 
Minister of the Segni government and a member of Fanfani’s 
faction, outlined a series of provisions which, however much th 
may be watered down in the execution, are nonetheless the basis 
of a new economic policy. In point of fact, a coolness in the rela- 
tions between the leaders of the Confederation of Industries and the 
Segni government can be dated back to the Party Congress. 
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The Dual Economy 


In his speech to the Congress Tambroni pointed out that Italy has a 
dual economy not only in a geographical sense, North versus South 
(with due allowance for some limited depressed areas in the North), 
nor yet in the occupational sense of industry versus agriculture. 
Both in industry and in agriculture the economy is divided between 
a relatively small number of big modern productive centres and a 
vast number of small groups often operating on a family basis with 
a low degree of productivity and a very small margin of profit. 
Big industry, which cannot evade labour contracts and dodge the 
welfare contributions, tends to increase capital equipment in order 
to cut down manpower. Small enterprises can only compete by 
cutting down wages and evading the welfare contributions, and 
the more efficient the big concerns became the more the smaller 
ones are driven to desperate expedients. This tendency accentuates 
the dichotomy and encourages the growth, particularly in Southern 
Italy, of enterprises which are too small to be economic. Tambroni 
pointed out political dangers of this trend which could even 
jeopardise the unity of the Italian state. (One difficulty not men- 
tioned in Florence is the fact that big industry obtains credit more 
readily and on better terms than small enterprise. The quarrel 
between the small Sicilian industrialists and the big northern 
industries for the control of regional credit played an important 
part in the outbreak of the Sicilian crisis.) 

The conclusion reached in Florence was that Italian prosperity 
cannot be measured in terms of increased national income, and that 
since private enterprise must naturally seck the most rewarding 
spheres for investment, the state must step in to co-ordinate the 
economic activities of the nation. The word co-ordinate is a 
euphemism now habitually used by Christian Democrat politicians 
who do not care to anh openly of state intervention. But the 
industrialists are not deceived. They see perhaps more clearly than 
the politicians that so long as the Southern Question remains in the 
f t of public conscience the Government will sooner or later 
be obliged to take steps to industrialise the South. The industrialists 
oppose the spread of state enterprise ostensibly because they claim 

t it sets up unfair competition. In reality they are afraid of 
losing their influence upon government if and when the Italian 
state acquires awareness of its economic strength. The unification 
of the country’s economy could only take place at the expense of 
the big financial groups and industries which have dominated the 
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country’s politics for the last forty years. This is the underlying 
cause of the present political crisis which has set some of the indus- 
trialists against the Government and divided the Christian Democrat 
Party against itself. The problem of economic unification has 
become a dominant political issue. It can neither be avoided nor 
met by half-measures; but while the major political party—the 
Christian Democrats—hesitates to take the plunge of an alliance 
with the socialists (without which it cannot hope to speed up the 
industrialisation of the South) the opposing interests are organising 
their defence. This has begun in a correctly democratic manner 
with the withdrawal of the Liberal Party from the Government 
majority. But there is no.saying where it may end. It could lead 
to violence and will almost certainly involve an attempt to alter the 
constitution, for the President of the Republic is a main target for 
right-wing missiles. Fortunately, not all the big northern indus- 
trialists are in this camp; there are a few enli Iitened exceptions 
such as Fiat. But the others will fight to the fast ditch, and this 
lies metaphorically on the Garigliano, the river which once marked 
the northern frontier of the Bourbon kingdom. If the Christian 
Democrats find the courage to cross that frontier and bring modern 
Italy to the South it must expect trouble with the die-hards in the 
Confederation of Industries. 
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THE HISTADRUT 
(The General Federation of Labour in Israel) 


HON. EDWIN SAMUEL, c.m.c. 


“Histaprut” is a Hebrew word meaning Organisation, an 
organisation. But, when you talk in Israel about “ the Histadrut,” 
everyone knows what you mean, for the Histadrut is one of the 
most powerful institutions in the country. Together with the 
Government, the Jewish Agency, and the local authorities— 
collectively known as “the Public Sector ’—it controls two-thirds 
of all economic activity in Israel, while private enterprise controls 
the remaining one-third. 

The Histadrut is primarily a trade union organisation in which 
eres ayo of all wage earners in Israel are enrolled. But it also 
runs the largest voluntary health service in Israel with which over 
three-quarters of the population are insured. It provides extensive 
educational and cultural facilities for its members. The lar 
central agricultural wholesale marketing co-operative and the 
equally large central wholesale supply co-operative are both affili- 
ated to the Histadrut and controlled o it. About half of Israel’s 
one thousand villages are organised as co-operatives: and there are 
over a thousand other co-operative societies (producers’, consumers’, 
credit, transport, housing, and provident funds) affiliated with the 
Histadrut and supervised by its audit unions. Most amazing of all, 
the Histadrut, primarily a trade union federation, is one of Israel’s 
largest employers. Through the Solel Boneh (“ Founding, Build- 
ing ”) Corporation it owns and manages a whole chain of factories, 
mainly for building materials and fitments. It is by far the largest 
building and public contractors in the whole Middle East, with 
considerable maritime interests. In all, one quarter of all wage 
earners in Israel work for the Histadrut; and its total annual turn- 
over exceeds £400,000,000 sterling. 


Answering the Critics 


Now, this powerful concentration of power in what is supposed to 
be a trade union organisation has its critics both in Israel and 
abroad. Its opponents in Israel naturally include the employers, 
both rural and urban, in agriculture, industry, and trade, and all 


* The author is Lecturer in Government Administration, Hebrew University, Jerusalem. 
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those who favour unrestricted private enterprise and low taxation. 
It also includes the ultra-nationalist Herut Party that bitterly opposes 
anything with a socialist flavour. It is these opponents who view 
with alarm the existence of such a “ state within a state” and have 
dubbed its massive headquarters block in Tel Aviv “ the Kremlin.” 
Over the eleven years since the establishment of the State of Israel, 
the opponents of the Histadrut claim that, as the Prime Minister’s 
right wing Mapai Socialist Party is the largest party in the Histadrut, 
it is the Histadrut that largely determines Government policy. 
These opponents point out that it is quite wrong in principle for 
the Histadrut to manage the largest health insurance scheme in 
Israel, and they demand its nationalisation. Meanwhile, the parties 
of the right have set up their own health insurance schemes. There 
is similar division between left and right in the football leagues, in 
outh movements and, until recently, even in the theatre. Among 
economists and politicians of many parties there are also doubts 
whether it is wise a a trade union organisation itself to be an 
entrepreneur on such a large scale. This savours of syndicalism— 
rigidly excluded in Britain, for example, from the statutory corpora- 
tions. Lastly, the opponents of the Histadrut claim that it must 
inevitably squeeze out private enterprise,’ that it must inevitably 
oppose immigration (a sacred mission to Israelis) in order to keep 
up wages; and must inevitably demand even a wages for its 
hordes of members and so promote further inflation. However, 
none of these fears have materialised. 

On the other hand, there is a subtler charge against the 
Histadrut, one that can be made against many labour organisations 
throughout the world—its anti-intellectual attitude. Although the 
Histadrut made a great effort to include within its ranks the profes- 
sionals—the lawyers, doctors, engineers, senior civil servants, etc.— 
its membership as a whole is largely composed of manual workers 
who left school after completing a primary education. They are 
jealous of any attempt to see any Par group of intellectuals 
established in Israel in general and in the Histadrut in particular. 
By sheer weight of numbers they oppose any proposal to widen the 

ap between the salaries at the bottom and the top of any profession. 
This has had disastrous results recently in two professions. 

In the Israel civil service, for example, it is known that the 

salary span is lower than anywhere else in the world. Top salaries 


1 Rumours were abroad that no company could be established in Israel without 
51 per cent. of shares ony by the Histadrut, although in fact there are large 
numbers of companies with no Histadrut holdings at all. 
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in the equivalent of the British administrative class are only three 
times those of the bottom salaries in the clerical classes. As the 
Histadrut would not hear of any increase in the salaries at the 
top, a compromise was reached whereby all senior civil servants 
are upgraded automatically after three years in their grade. This 
is destroying the proper pyramidal grade structure of the civil 
service. Further, to supplement the exiguous salaries of the top 
civil servants, they now draw overtime pay, indefensible in principle 
and impossible adequately to control in practice. All this is a 
typical —- of a massive organisation having the power to 
prevent a reform but not the strength to prevent the consequent 
distortion of a whole profession. 

The second — is the steadfast refusal of the Histadrut to 
recognise the right of the secondary school teachers in Israel—who 
include a large proportion of university graduates—to organise 
themselves as a separate trade union, independently of the primary 
school teachers. This has led to a movement of non-cooperation 
by the secondary school teachers with their employers and has 
gravely embarrassed the Ministry of Education and Culture and 
even the Cabinet. 

The anti-intellectualism in the Histadrut is exemplified by the 


erty of theoreticians among its leaders. It has no clear plan for 
its own future development and settles all “oy vepe that arise by 


compromise between the different views he 
within its ranks. 


d by pressure groups 


The Growth of the Histadrut 


The Histadrut was founded in 1920, the year in which the late 
lamented British Mandatory administration of Palestine was also 
set up. Then it had 4,500 members: now, or just forty years later, 
it has over 654,000 members who, together with their families, give 
a total membership of 1,023,000 out of a population in Israel of just 
over two million.’ But in the early days of the Mandate there 
were very few Jewish workers in Palestine. The Histadrut was 
established not so much to represent organised labour as to create 
a Jewish working-class. The Jewish National Home thereby 
developed a strong Jewish base instead of remaining a country of 
Jewish merchants, industrialists, and plantation owners, employing 
2 Arab workers are now full members of the Histadrut with equal voting rights. There 


are 12,500 Arab members who, with their families, give a total of 30,000 Arab members. 
There is a special Arab department of the Histadrut to look after their interests. 
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cheap Arab labour.’ The Histadrut began early to strengthen its 
ranks by welcoming Jewish immigration and, when legal immigra- 
tion was restricted, in taking the lead in organising illegal Jewish 
—. It is one of the few trade union movements in the 
world that favours an “ open door” policy and does not insist on 
the restriction of immigration in order to maintain high wages. 
In its aim of creating a Jewish working-class, it developed a network 
of vocational schools and set up an Agricultural Centre that directs 
new immigrants to agriculture instead of letting them drift to the 
cities to become an urban proletariat. Realising that, in a new 
country, the construction of houses, public buildings, factories, 
public utilities, and roads was likely to become a major enterprise 
and a source of employment of immigrant labour, the Histadrut 
went early into the building and contracting business in which 
today it still plays a considerable role in Israel. 

Before the creation of the State of Israel in 1948, the Histadrut 
fought Jewish employers and the Palestine Government to secure 
maximum hours, minimum wages, and protective legislation. In 
order to facilitate the employment of organised labour, it developed 
its own effective system of hoes exchanges and forced employers 
to take their labour from these exchanges; only now have they been 
handed over to the Israel Ministry of Labour. Since 1948, the 
Histadrut has concentrated on keeping the Government committed 
to a policy of full employment, even during periods of heavy mass 
i tion (no less than 700,000 immigrants arrived between 
1948 and 1951 inclusive). Having created a Jewish working class, 
the Histadrut then proceeded to raise its cultural standards. It 
established elementary schools for the children of its members; 
it fostered adult evening classes and the university extension move- 
ment; it built its own residential adult education centres for day, 
week-end, and longer courses; it founded two daily Hebrew news- 
papers and several periodicals, publishing houses, a theatre, a chain 
of sports clubs; and it looked after its members’ health. 


Structure 


The Histadrut is not a federation of trade unions on the pattern . 
of the T.U.C. in Britain. Members join the Histadrut as such 
and pay their 3-414 per cent. dues to the Histadrut’s central fund: 
they are then allocated to the relevant union. There are a 


3 As in South Africa, where European merchants, industrialist, and farmers largely em 
cheap African labour. wey eaplor 
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Women’s Division and a Youth Division to look after the s a 
problems of those members.* The largest unions are: clerical 
workers, 45,000; metal workers, 35,000; civil servants, 31,000; hired 

tural workers, 30,000; building workers, 30,000; and teachers, 
14,000. In every factory, business, and office there is a Workers’ 
Committee. In every centre of employment there are trade 
union organisers for each union concerned. In each town, these 
organisers collectively form the local Labour Council. Every four 
years, all members of the Histadrut elect a Convention from which 
is elected permanently a Histadrut Council of ninety-one and an 
Executive Council of thirteen. The offices of the Executive Com- 
mittee, and of the 500 people employed in its many departments, 
are now housed in a ‘a modern building in Tel Aviv. There 
is an annual budget of £3,000,000 sterling for the work of its 
departments, which deal with the trade unions, productivity, educa- 
tion, and culture, co-ordination of mutual aid (chiefly the health 
insurance service), Arab affairs, vocational training, organisation, 
statistics, international relations, employment (actually unemploy- 
ment), municipal affairs (contact with the Labour members of the 
elected local authorities), tourists (tours for Histadrut aiihens 
abroad and for labour representatives visiting Israel), finance, legisla- 
tion, and administration. 

Within the Histadrut Convention, Council, and Executive 
Committee there is an active party life. This involves most of the 
political parties in Israel. About 85 per cent. of the members of 
8 Histadrut belong to the three major left-wing parties: the 

emaining 15 per cent. of the members belong to ‘he communists 
4 toheunnt) and the labour wings of parties of the centre and right 
oes Progressives (Liberal), General Zionists (Conservatives) and 
the religious parties. The only important political party in Israel 
outside the Histadrut altogether is the Herut (“ Freedom ”’) ultra- 
nationalist right-wing Tote which is hostile to Labour and even 
has its own inde ealth insurance service. Nevertheless, 
nearly all the political parties are represented in the Histadrut, 
which has mate it easier for the inter-party coalition in the Knesset 
to function. In fact, during the whole forty years of the Mandate, 
there was never any Legislative Council in Palestine, with Jewish 
and Arab members, cither elected or even nominated. Hence, the 


4 The Histadrut tries hard to encourage members of ay free professions—lawyers, doctors, 

engineers, university teachers—to enrol as member and has set up a special division 

ges Nese a marae = But, as noted above, ‘naan ae eabine te 
low salaries at the top is a deterrent. 
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Histadrut was one of the training schools* for parliamentary life 
in the State of Israel that succeeded the wet wily hs 

The right-wing Socialist Mapai Party has just over half the 
votes of Histadrut sass tk It has also been the major 
party in every Government coalition in the Knesset over the last 
eleven years. Mapai Ministers hold cight* out of the fifteen 
Cabinet seats in the recent Government headed by Mr. Ben Gurion. 
Hence, the policy of the Government is interlocked with that of 
both Mapai and the Histadrut. (Only two out of these fifteen 
Cabinet Ministers are not members of the Histadrut.) Although 
the majority of the Tel Aviv Municipal Council are right-wing, 
left-wing parties are in control in Jerusalem, Haifa, and many 
other towns, which gives the Histadrut considerable added power. 

Through this power in both Palestine and Israel, the Histadrut 
has secured its major trade union objectives, which are: 


(a) A policy of full employment, which involves “ made” work 
on roads and afforestation at Government expense.’ Since 
1948, registered unemployment has never exceeded 5 per 
cent. of the working force. 

(b) The employment of organised labour in all public enter- 
prises; and annual labour agreements with representatives 
of employers in each of the major branches of industry. 
These Sones provide for an eight-hour working day; 
family allowances; _ sick, maternity and vacation leave; 
severance pay; no ismissals without consultation with the 
union; pensions, and employers’ contributions for each 
employee to the Histadrut’s health insurance scheme. 

(c) The payment by employers of a substantial cost-of-living 
allowance that increases automatically when the rise in the 
official cost of living index figure exceeds a given number 
of points over a specified period. This involves creepi 
inflation; but it has eliminated most strikes for Pra. | 
wages. It has also forced the Histadrut, as a large-scale 
employer itself, to insist on wage stabilisation in the interest 
of its own wage bills; and hence to join actively the 
Government's fight against inflation. 


5 Together with the biennial Zionist Congresses, the elected all-party National Council 
of the Jews in Palestine (Va'ad Leumi) and the Municipal Council of Tel Aviv. 

* Prime Minister and Minister of Defence; Minister Finance; Minister for Foreign 
Affairs; Minister of Education; Minister of Police; Minister of Agriculture; Minister of 
Labour; and one Minister without Portfolio. 

7 The Histadrut also has a revolving fund of £5,000,000 ing to lend to small enter- 
prises anxious to expand and thereby provide additional em t. 
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Mutual Aid 


Mutual aid, in Histadrut parlance, means services provided by the 
Histadrut which are paid for, in part at least, by the users, through 
an insurance scheme. By far the most important is the Histadrut’s 
health service, the Kupat Cholim (sick fund) towards which the 
worker pays 3 per cent. of his monthly wage, and the employer 
ee 2-7 f» cent. under the annual labour agreement. The annual 
udget of the Kupat Cholim is £14,000,000 sterling (twice that of 
the whole Ministry of Health) of which 8 per cent. is covered by a 
Government grant-in-aid. This Histadrut health service is obliga- 
tory for members and open also to non-Histadrut members; so that, 
in all, it covers three-quarters of the population of Israel.’ It has 
built up for its insured members an immense organisation com- 
prising, for a total population of only two million, the impressive 
s of eight general and seven special hospitals, with a total of 
2500 beds,” fifteen convalescent homes, with 1,840 beds, 1,201 
clinics of various types, 580 pharmacies, ninety laboratories, and 
health services in 181 schools. 

Kupat Cholim is, in consequence, | far the largest medical 
employer in Israel, with 1,525 doctors, 2,243 nurses, 359 pharma- 
cists, seventy-one dentists, twenty-one physiotherapists, 406 labora- 
tory technicians, and ninety-cight sanitarians. 

The question has, of course, been raised—largely by the ies 
of the right, in order to weaken the parties of the left—why the 
health insurance services of Israel have not been nationalised. To 
avoid an acute political struggle on this matter, the Government 
is now considering a proposal to make health insurance compulsory 
for most of the population, while allowing each person to continue 
to insure with whichever sick fund he likes. The total number 
of insured persons is unlikely to be much larger than at present. 


Economic Activities 
The Histadrut’s economic enterprises cover a wide range. First, 
there are all the communal villages (kibbutzim) and the co-opera- 
tive villages (moshavey ovdim) of which, in nearly all cases, the 
inhabitants are automatically members of the Histadrut. There 


* The ultra-nationalist Herut Party, as already mentioned, provides its own health service 
for a further 7 per cent. of the population. 

® The Histadrut also has a — Invalidity Fund for chronic invalids (Keren HaNechut) 
with a further 700 beds. is fund was established in 1930 and is now in progress of 


being amalgamated with Kupat Cholim. 
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are now 225 kibbutzim grouped in three big* and two small 
federations, with a total population of 83,600, and 322 moshavey 
ovdim grouped in one very big, one big and three small federations, 
with a total population of 103,300. 

Secondly, there are now some 2,430 co-operatives in Israel, one 
of the countries where co-operation has been most highly developed. 
The total number of members of co-operative societies is 750,000, 
which, even allowing for overlapping, is considerable for a popula- 
tion of only pacar Soe Of these co-operatives, 547 represent the 
communal and co-operative villages mentioned above, these villages 
all being registered as co-operative societies and operating as local 
authorities under regulations made under the Co-operative law— 
a unique phenomenon. There are in addition 322 other agri- 
cultural co-operatives, 447 building co-operatives, 254 producers’ 
and service co-operatives, thirty transport co-operatives,’ 294 con- 
sumers’ co-operatives, 362 co-operative provident funds, sixty-seven 
credit co-operatives (in many countries the major form of co-opera- 
tive), and 104 co-operatives for other purposes. Nearly all these 
co-operatives are linked with the Histadrut and supervised by its 
audit unions. 

In addition to these, there are two immense wholesale co-opera- 
tives controlled by the Histadrut. One is Tnuva (“Produce ”’), 
a wholesale agricultural marketing co-operative through which 70 


per cent. of all farm produce is sold. It has an annual turnover of 
£40,000,000 sterling and employs 3,200 persons. The other is 
HaMashbir (“‘ Provender ”), which is a wholesale supply nr ov 

l the 


tive that buys for the communal and co-operative villages an 
many ee stores and supermarkets. It employs a further 
3,000 people and has an annual turnover of £46,000,000 sterling. 
Incidentally, one-tenth of one per cent. of the turnover of all the 
Histadrut’s economic undertakings is paid into its general fund. 
In addition, the Histadrut has its own purely financial institutions— 
the Workers’ Bank, with total assets of £32,000,000 sterling, and 
HaSneh (‘‘ The Burning Bush ”’), the largest insurance company in 
Israel. 

Apart from co-operatives, the Histadrut has many other 
economic enterprises. These are controlled by the Hevrat Ovdim 
1 Each linked of the three major left-wi ies—Mapai (right-wing socialist), 

Abdes Avodsh (chv-wing racist), 008 Mop Fiaria). 
11 All Israel’s urban and inter-urban motor-bus services are ised in three co-operatives, 
owning 1,800 buses between them. It has been found ditheult for co-operatives to run 
trans companies above a certain size. Discipline cannot easily be enforced where 
ivers own the buses that they drive. The nationalisation of the transport co- 
operatives is now under consideration. 
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(“ The Workers’ Company ”’), which is m by a Council and 
Executive Committee identical with those of the Histadrut as a 
trade union organisation. All these economic enterprises of the 
Histadrut together employ one quarter of the total of wage earners 
in Israel, and have a turnover of £400,000,000 sterling a year. 
These two figures emphasise the tremendous played by the 
Histadrut in the economic life of Israel. In addition to the enter- 
prises directly controlled by the Histadrut, it is also part owner of 
many public utilities. One is Mekorot (“Sources”), the national 
irrigation company; the other is the Zim national shipping line: 
ee owned jointly by the Government, the Jewish Agency, 
and the Histadrut. While it is true that the Histadrut is prepared 
to acquire shares in other companies, it is not true—as its detractors 
claim—that no public company can be set up in Israel without the 
acquisition by the Histadrut of 51 per cent. of its shares. In actual 
fact, there are many large companies in Israel with no Histadrut 
capital in them at all. Many private companies in difficulty appeal 
to the Histadrut to invest in them and are refused. 

The largest Histadrut economic enterprise is the Solel Boneh 
Corporation (“ Founding, Building”’). It is so large that, at times, 
instead of being run by the Histadrut, it was accused by the Hista- 
drut’s own leaders of itself running the Histadrut. Solel Boneh 


has now been broken down into three separate companies, for 
contracting, for —- and for industry, respectively, with a total 
£5 


annual turnover of £57,000,000 sterling. In these three divisions 
of Solel Boneh, some 28,000 workers in all are employed. 

The fact that the Histadrut—basically a trade union organisa- 
tion—is itself engaged in vast industrial, agricultural, commercial, 
and financial operations, has had a considerable influence on the 
outlook of the Histadrut leaders. More than most trade union 
leaders, they understand clearly the difficulties faced by manage- 
ment. The Histadrut, too, is anxious to maintain wage stability 
in order to reduce its own wage bills. It rarely resorts to the strike 
weapon in industrial disputes. It is prepared to co-operate whole- 
heartedly with management in raising productivity through joint 
factory councils and the acceptance of the principle of incentive 
bonuses as part of the wage structure. Similarly, the fact that 
those men—for example, Mr. Ben Gurion, the present Prime 
Minister, and Mr. Eshkol, the present Minister of Finance—who 
lead the Government of Israel, have made their way up through 
the Histadrut is a two-way advantage. In the process of their 
climb, they have acquired considerate experience in the handling 
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of large-scale enterprise through a democratic institution. And, as 
they are still Histadrut and Labour leaders, they show a most 
— sense of public responsibility in all Labour matters. 

ence, it is not surprising that the Israel Labour movement as a 
whole, and the » sean movement, in ticular, should have 
become one * of the major sources of leaders in all walks of life 
in Israel. The existence of the Histadrut for ary forty years 
has proved to be an additional element of stability in Israel. 


Activities Outside Israel 


The latest field of activity for the Histadrut has been outside Israel. 
For some years, the Histadrut’s contracting corporation, Solel 
Boneh, has been active in Turkey, building airfields and roads as 
part of Turkey’s defence works; large quantities of Israel cement 
were imported for this purpose.’* In March 1958, Solel Boneh 
helped to set up the National Construction Company in Ghana, 
a a capital of £200,000 sterling, all paid up. Of this, 60 per 
cent. was provided by the Ghana Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion (a Government company) and 40 per cent. by Solel Boneh. 
The National Construction Company was created to build roads, 
buildings, and private factories and has £3,000,000 sterling of con- 
tracts in hand. A team of Solel Boneh engineers and foremen has 
gone out to Ghana and are training Ghanian construction staff of 
whom ten have been sent to Israel for further instruction. Solel 
Boneh has a permanent Ghanian staff of 150 and gives work to 
1,500 Ghanian labourers. In Nigeria, Solel Boneh participates in 
two local companies, the Nigeria Construction Company, with a 
capital of £200,000 sterling, and the Nigeria Water Resource 
Development Company, with a capital of £100,000 sterling. In 
view of the increasing volume of work expected by the Histadrut 
in West Africa, with the independence next year of Nigeria, a 
Histadrut office has recently been opened in Accra. 

At the same time, the Histadrut, through its large holdings in 
Zim, the Israel national shipping company, has been involved in 
developing Israel’s trade with Asia Bas hg By a wise use of 
German Reparation funds, Israel now has forty-one ships with a 
meng, Si poe of 278,000 tons. Nearly all of them are operated 
by the Zim company. Two Zim vessels (and several foreign ships 


on charter) are already maintaining a service to South and East 


12 Another is the Israel Defence Force. 
13 The Histadrut owns two out of Israel's three cement works. 
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Africa from Eilat on the Red Sea, opened up as a result of the 
Sinai campaign. Zim has also been instrumental in setting up 
steamship companies abroad, in all of which the Histadrut 1s 
involved as a partner. One—the Gold Star Company—has been 
set up in Hongkong with the participation of local financial 
interests. Then there is the Five Star Line in Burma, owned by 
the Burmese Government but to be managed by Zim for five years 
through an Israeli managing director. The most famous Zim 
affiliate is the Black Star Line, incorporated in Ghana in the 
autumn of 1957, with a capital of £500,000 sterling, of which 60 

r cent. is provided by Ghana and 40 per cent. by Zim. £300,000 
a already been paid up. Here again, Zim is to be the managing 
agent for the first five years after which Ghana can buy out the 
Zim share. The Company has taken over three Israeli vessels and 
has four others on long-term charter. The officers are mostly 
Israelis with a few Dutch; the crews are Ghanians in training. 
The ships run from West Africa to Britain and Western Europe. 

All this activity by the Histadrut shows that it is a most unusual 
—and a most successful—organisation. Hence, it is not surprising 
that many countries in Asia and Africa newer even than Israel are 
pethoe j in Israel as a model for their development. There are 
over a hundred Burmans now on missions to Israel. Some of the 
forty Ghanians in Israel are studying co-operative farming and the 
problem of resettlement in Israel’s kibbutzim and moshavey ovdim. 
The recent Histadrut Seminar on Co-operation was a tremendous 
success. Some sixty Asians and Africans attended it: their return 
fares and their full maintenance in Israel for three months were 
paid by the Histadrut, quite an expensive effort. For the purpose 
of instruction and discussion they were divided into two lan 
groups, English-speakers and French-speakers. All were deeply 
impressed by what they saw and have gone back as ardent mission- 
aries of the idea that Asian and African countries would do well 
to turn to Israel for advice in many fields. This naturally has also 
considerable political implications, and the Histadrut is one of those 
organisations in Israel concerned with exploiting this favourable 
situation to the full. 
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THE communist victory in Kerala, in the 1957 elections, was of 
tremendous importance to the politics of India. This was due to 
the fact that the Communist Party of India differed in two signif- 
cant ways from other political parties of this country. First, it was 
emotionally tied to an international movement and thereby com- 
pelled to cut itself off from the national sentiment. Secondly, it 
was ideologically committed to a political system (j.¢., dictatorship 
of the party) opposed to the soloneanta system of democracy 
adopted by India. 

he communist victory in Kerala naturally made the articulate 
people of India ask themselves whether the Communist Party of 
India had abandoned its belief in proletarian internationalism and 
in the dictatorship of the proletariat. Was it willing to work within 
the constitutional framework of India? Had it rejected the methods 
of violence to achieve its ends? Was it now committed to a peaceful 
evolution to socialism? Was it more loyal to its nation than to the 
governments that led the communist international movement? 


Would it tolerate the existence of other parties and permit them 
to fight for power? Was this new communist line (after the 
Amritsar thesis) a change of tactics or of basic policy? No one 
could give a definite answer to these questions, least of all the 
communists themselves. The answers could only emerge from 
demonstration in actual experience. 


The Communist Party Line in India 


In 1958, at the Amritsar Party Conference, the communists declared 
their desire to work within the constitutional framework of India 
and abjure violence to achieve their ends. This was done partly 
under the influence of the Twentieth Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union (1956) and y from conviction that, 
since the idea of “ socialism” had gripped millions of people in 
India and the rest of the world, it was now possible to make a 
peaceful transition to “ socialism.” 
* The author took his pu.p. at the London School of Economics and Political Science, 
and is now a member of the research staff of the Indian Institute of Public Administra- 


tion. He has made a study on the spot of the political situation in Kerala for the 
Diwand Chand Indian Information Centre. 
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The communist rule in Kerala is important precisely because it 
provides an answer to the question of | how far the communist 

ernment of Kerala lived up to the Amritsar thesis. Although 
it must be admitted here that the Amritsar thesis is vague and 
imprecise, the communists themselves have given different inter- 
pretations to it. o own reading of it is that it is not a change in 
communist = ut merely a change in their tactics dictated by 
expediency. What is important is that for the first time in the 
history of the Communist Parties of the world a communist govern- 
ment was installed in office through fair and free elections. Also 
for the first time in history a central government committed to the 
parliamentary system put no hindrance in the way of a Communist 
Party a seats of power. It was a novel experiment and on 
both sides there were high hopes. I have described elsewhere what 
the communists were able to achieve and how they functioned 
during their tenure of office in Kerala. 

In this article I will confine myself to answering three questions : 
(1) What were the reasons for the communist victory in the 1957 
election? (2) What were the reasons which led to a mass-upsur 
in Kerala against the communist government in June-July 1959? 
(3) What are the reasons for the Fr of the communists during 
the mid-term elections of 1960? But before these questions can be 
tackled a brief mention should be made of the economic and 
political problems of Kerala which has made it into “a problem 
state.” 


The Economic Background 


The major problem of Kerala is its ever-increasing population, 
concentrated on a limited area of land. The table below indicates 
the enormity of this problem : 


Density of Land per 

A P ti ita 
Year (sq. wiles ‘ction, i Pa. 
1901 14,985 6-3 423 151 
1911 14,985 7-0 468 1.37 
1921 14,985 7-8 521 1-23 
1931 14,985 9.5 634 1-01 
1941 14,985 11-0 737 0-87 
1951 14,985 13-5 905 0-71 
1959 14,985 15-0 (approx.) 1,000 (approx.) 0-30 (approx.) 


The average density of population in Kerala is about 1,000 per 
square oie (312 Fe square mile in the rest of India). The 
imbalance produced by rapid population growth is strikingly evident 
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in the field of agriculture. The per capita area of cultivated land 
is about thirty cents. With a rapid increase in population (22 per 
cent. in ten years) the per capita area of cultivated land will 
diminish. This has already led and will continuously lead to frag- 
mentation of land, and to the emergence of uneconomic holdings. 
The pressure of proportion on the limited area of land is the main 
cause of Kerala’s economic backwardness. 

Per capita food production in Kerala amounts to less than six 
ounces per day: on the assumption that the “ normal ” daily con- 
sumption of rice by an individual is twelve ounces, this state has to 
import 50 per cent. of its rice needs. This heavy burden is made 
heavier by the continuing growth of uneconomic holdings and the 
resulting decline of productivity of the land. At present the entire 
economy of the state revolves around agriculture. 


Unemployment and Underemployment 


Connected with this is the problem of unemployment and under- 
employment. The agricultural population is employed for only 108 
days in the year. There is hardly any other occupation in which 
the rural population could engage itself. It is believed that between 
1,700,000 to 1,800,000 are unemployed or underemployed. (No 
exact figures are available.) To this is to be added 70,000 educated 
unemployed in Travancore-Cochin and 19,000 in Malabar. 
Obviously these acute economic problems of Kerala cannot be 
solved without bold political action. But Kerala is a politically 
unstable state. There have been since 1947 seven ministries and 
three Presidents’ rule. The eighth ministry has recently been 
installed in office. Out of these seven ministries five had been that 
of the Congress, one the minority ministry of Praja Socialist Party 
and one communist ministry. Out of five Congress ministries four 
fell because of defection within their own ranks. By 1957 the Con- 
gress had considerably lost its old prestige and the confidence that 
an important section of the people of Kerala had reposed in it. The 
factions and fights within it led to the neglect of Kerala’s economic 
problems. A vicious circle had set in * a deteriorating economic 
situation producing political instability which further added to 
economic difficulties of the state. This tendency can be clearly seen 
from the fact that since 1952 there had been no ministry with a 
majority of more than three. The communist ministry had a 
majority of two. The strength of the communist ministry lay in 
the fact that it was a disciplined and well-organised party. So that 
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even with a slender majority of two it had not the same fear of 
defection within its own ranks as the Congress had when in power. 
But, nonetheless, the political stability of the ministry was precarious. 

The acute economic problems of the state, coupled with political 
instability, has turned Kerala into “a problem state.” Political 
stability is the crucial need of Kerala, without which the economic 
problems of the state cannot be solved. Stability is also what the 
people of Kerala desire most from a political party. 

he political parties of Kerala have so far failed to provide the 
four essential things for the development of that state: (1) a stable 
government; (2) an imaginative and bold socio-economic pro- 
gramme; (3) a will to carry it out; and (4) impartiality in the 
administration of the state. 

With this background we may inquire into the reasons for the 
victory of the communists in the 1957 elections. 

Kerala State came into being on November 1, 1956. By this 
rearrangement the four Southern Tamil-speaking Taluks of old 
Travancore-Cochin State (a Congress-dominated area) were incor- 

rated into the Madras State, and the Malabar district of Madras 
North Malabar was a communist-dominated area) was added to 
Travancore-Cochin to form the new State of Kerala. 


The Communist Victory in 1957 


The reasons for communist victory in 1957 elections were complex. 
First, the loss of confidence the Congress suffered due to fac- 
tionalism within its ranks. Soon after the Congress came to power 
in 1948 there was wrangling within its ranks for power and 
position. The exit of Pattom Thanu Pillai, the first Chief Minister 
of Travancore, was forced on him by a group of Congress M.L.A.s. 
He resigned his leadership of the party, os also left the Congress 
to join the Indian Socialist Party (later the Praja Socialist Party). 
Since then the Congress influence amongst the Nairs deapincialy 
around Trivandrum district) has greatly shen? as many of the 
Nairs left Congress with their leader. From then on factional 
fights continued with increasing intensity within the Congress 
Party. Gradually people lost faith in Congress’s ability to provide 
a stable government. A fecling grew among a large section of the 
articulate population of the state that unless Congress could set its 
own house in order they were not willing to vote for it. Most of 
these people were former congressmen. 

During the election of 1957 the major plank of communist 
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pro da was to show that the Congress was “ inherently’ in- 
capable of forming a stable government. That if the Congress was 
again elected to power the economic condition of the people of 

erala would further deteriorate. The Communist Party success- 
fully canalised this discontent with Congress to its own advantage. 

Secondly, if a large section of the people of Kerala were fed up 
with Congress rule in the past, it is reasonable to ask why did they 
not vote i the Praja Socialist Party or the Muslim League? Why 
did they vote for the communists instead? An easy explanation 
can be given for not voting for the Muslim League. The 
was a communal organisation meant specifically to protect Muslim 
interests. It never Secs ed to represent the interests of those who 
were not Muslims. It also had no ambitions of becoming an all- 
Kerala Party. It therefore had no appeal outside the Muslim 
community. 

P.S.P. also had a chance to rule Kerala in 1954 for ten months. 
Before it could implement any of its legislative programme it was 
ousted from power. It had no choice. With a strength of barely 
nineteen, in a House of 117 members, it was able to form the 
government only on the sufferance of ye. pe votes. Congress 
gave its support to the P.S.P. as long as it could not form a ministry. 
As soon as the Congress was able to form a ministry it overthrew 
the P.S.P. Ministry. But more important than this, I think, was 
the realisation among the people of Kerala that P.S.P. by itself was 
too weak to form a government. Those who were disgruntled with 
Congress felt that their votes would be wasted if they supported the 
P.S.P. 

The question that next arose for these disgruntled voters was 
that, if the Congress and the P.S.P. could not provide a stable 

vernment, which other party could do so? In the politics of 
Rerdds at that time there was no other party but the Communist 
Party which could replace the other two. 
hirdly, to this was added the lure of the communist election 
manifesto. In this declaration the communists promised to provide 
everything to everybody. It attracted the public sympathy because 
of its boldness and created a positive attitude in favour of the 
communists among many of the Keralites. It definitely raised the 
expectations of the discontented elements and succeeded in con- 
verting them to the Communist Party’s programme. 

Fourthly, even with all this the communists would not have 
won except for the disunity that continued to exist among all the 
other non-communist parties. The fight in 1957 was not between 
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= communists = non-communists, but apa the —— 

me ag Praja Socialist Party, the Revolutionary Socialist 
Party, Kerala Socialist pany de Muslim League, and the 
Independents. 

sow Het communists had nothing to live down, as they had 
never ¢ been in power. 

Sixthly, the Congress organisation was weak and inefficient. 
The young people m a form the main cadres of a party in Kerala 
were estranged from the Congress and were not willing to come 
and canvass for it. The Communist Party had 1,000 volunteers 
during the 1957 elections. This amounts to over 100 for each of 
the nine districts. Congress, on the other hand, had barely 200 to 
300 for the whole of Kerala. The Congress propaganda machinery 
was also most ineffective. The inefficiency of the Congress organi- 
sation, on one hand, and complacency on the part of the leaders of 
the Congress, on the other, were no match to the drive and effective- 
ness of communist organisation. Some of the important Congress 
leaders had also become discredited in the public eye. A few of 
their old colleagues, men like Dr. A. R. Menon and Professor J. 
Mundassery, made a most effective propaganda, for the communists, 
by pointing to corruption within the Congress in Kerala. 

Seventhly, the top Congress leaders made a virulent attack on 
the Muslim League, thus alienating Muslim sympathies in South 
Malabar and Palghat districts of Kerala. Otherwise Congress would 
have won at least four more seats from these Muslim areas. 

The following table shows the results of 1957 election: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Party Seats won total seats Votes polled total votes 
Congress 43 34-13 2,210,251 37-51 
C.P.I. 60 47-62 2,059,548 34-93 
P.S.P. 9 7-14 628,227 10-65 
R.S.P. ~ - 188,523 3-2 
Muslim League 8 4-76 572,419 9.7 
Independents 6 6-35 236,852 4-01 
(5 Communist- 
supported) 


The 1957 election showed a phenomenal rise in communist 
votes. It increased its strength from 15-53 per cent. of total votes 
cast in 1952 to 34-93 per cent. of total votes cast in 1957. In five 
years, from 1952 to 1957, the Communist Party had increased its 
voting strength by 1-4 million more votes. In the same period the 
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Congress votes increased by nearly one million. In 1952 the Com- 
munist Party had twenty-five seats, in 1954 twenty-three seats, in 
1957 sixty seats plus five independents who were elected through 
communist support. 

The 1957 elections also showed that the United Front of Leftists 
had helped the Socialist Parties (like P.S.P. and R.S.P.) more than 
the Communist Party. The P.S.P., in alliance with other Left 

iese had won nineteen seats in 1954. Without any Left alliance, 
in 1957, it got only nine seats. The R.S.P. in 1954 had won nine 
seats; in 1957 it was wiped out. This shows the weakness of these 
two parties in the politics of Kerala. They can hope to get better 
results only in alliance with the Congress or the communists. The 
increase in communist votes along with the lack of any corre- 
sponding increase in other Socialist Parties’ votes showed that the 
at of Kerala avoided splitting their votes among the Left parties. 

hey wanted an alternate government to Congress and backed the 
communists fully to provide a stable government. 


Communal and Caste Factors 


The 1957 elections also showed that communal and caste factors 
played an important role in the politics of Kerala. These factors 
swayed the elections considerably. The communal distribution of 
votes is shown in the following table (the figures are approximate): 





The Congress The Communists 

Christians 1,250,000 Ezhavas 1,200,000 
Muslims 350,000 Scheduled Castes 250,000 
Nairs 200,000 Nairs 200,000 
Ezhavas 200,000 Muslims 150,000 
Scheduled Castes and others 120,000 Christians (non-Catholics) 120,000 

Catholics 50,000 

Others 30,000 


The table above indicates the allegiance each community gives 
to the two major political parties of Kerala. The main support of 
the Congress comes from the Christian community, and especially 
the Catholics. Most of the Catholics are poor, but the Christian 
community as a whole is prosperous and influential. It not only 
controls education in Kerala but also, to a large extent, its economic 
life. The main support of the communists comes from Ezhavas 
(most of them are toddy-tappers) and the Scheduled Castes (the 
untouchables). The Ezhavas are a backward community but in 
recent years they have considerably improved their position. The 
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Nairs, as could be seen, were equally divided. And those nationalist 
Muslims who did not vote for the Muslim League favoured Con- 
gress more than the Communist Party. Out of the forty-three 
members of the Congress Party in the State Assembly, twenty-three 
were Christians. On the communist side there were only five 
Christians out of sixty members. Ezhavas and Nairs were pre- 
dominant among communist M.L.A.s. The P.S.P. is mainly a Nair 


In Kerala there are three major communities and three major 
castes. The three major communities are: Hindus (61 per cent. of 
the of, *gatgpe Christians (23 per cent. of the population); Mus- 
lims (16 per cent. of the population) Among the Hindus there 
are three major castes: the Ezhavas (44-4 per cent. of the Hindu 
population); the Nairs (25-2 per cent. of the Hindu population), and 
the Scheduled Castes (20-4 per cent. of the Hindu population). 
Brahmins (8 per cent. of the Hindu population) are not a major 
force in the politics of Kerala. 

For a long time these communities and castes have been at 
loggerheads with each other, and by 1957 each one of them had 
found a political ally. The Nairs remained in a unique position 
as they were equally divided between the Congress, the Communist 
Party, and the P.S.P. The Nairs, therefore, could wield pressure 
on all the three political parties. With the Christians supporting 
Congress and the Ezhavas supporting the communists, the Nairs 
could tilt the balance whichever way they liked. They are, besides, 
politically astute and proud people. 


Communist Strategy 


When the communists came to power their grand strategy was to 
alienate the Hindus (mainly Nairs and Ezhavas) from the Chris- 
tians. The Ezhavas were already supporting them and their 
problem was how to wean away the Nairs to their side. This they 
tried to do through the Education Bill. There has been age-old 
rivalry between the Nairs and the Christians. The near-monopoly 
that Christians enjoyed over educational institutions was a bone of 
contention with the Nairs. They therefore welcomed the Educa- 
tion Bill when it was first initiated. The communists also made 
effective propaganda that the Christian loss would be the Nair gain. 
If had succeeded in weaning away the Nairs, they would have 
solid backing of 61 per cent. of the Hindus and the 
Christians (along with the Congress) would have been isolated. 
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But at this very time the conflict between Nairs and Ezhavas 
came out into the open. The Ezhavas, being a backward com- 
munity, had enjoyed certain privileges (40 per cent. of the seats in 
government service, universities, etc., were reserved for them). The 
Nairs were against this reservation. They argued that many 
Ezhavas had become prosperous, while the condition of the Nair 
community had s y deteriorated. The Communist Govern- 
ment was aware of this and the Administrative Reforms Committee 
appointed by it suggested a new definition of “ backwardness.” 

he new criterion formulated by the Committee was that “ back- 
wardness ”’ should be determined on economic basis and not on caste 
basis. This suggestion provoked the fury of the Ezhavas. At this 
the communists Mecided 1 not to implement the recommendation of 
the Administrative Reforms Committee. The Nairs, who had been 
pleased with this recommendation, were now disappointed. They 
realised that with 40 per cent. of teachers’ posts reserved for 
Ezhavas, the Education Bill would not be a gain for the Nairs but 
for the Ezhavas. It was this realisation that made the Nairs join 
hands with the Christians against the Communist Government. 

The main reason for the alienation of the Muslim League from 
the communists is similar to that which has alienated the Catholics 
from the communists. It is a conflict of one faith against another. 
But this reason is not sufficient, for it does not explain the fact that, 
in India, communism has been reasonably successful among a 
section of Muslim intelligentsia. And this is not a recent pheno- 
menon but dates from the 1920s. 

In Kerala the main reason for the Muslims’, and particularly the 
Muslim League’s, antagonism to the communists is self-interest. It 
is known that the communists have long been trying to woo the 

verty-stricken Mopallahs of Southern Malabar, where the Muslim 

gue’s influence is predominant. The communists have had some 
success. This has frightened the leaders of the Muslim League, and 
has resulted in the tightening of their organisation and also made 
them orientate its policies towards the solving of economic prob- 
lems. Their mass consists of Mopallahs. Up till now a com- 
mon religion has been their unifying mee Mopallahs are deeply 
religious. But they are also the most poverty-stricken people of 
Kerala. The appeal of economic uplift is therefore attractive to 
them. The communists have been successful in getting hold of 
some young Muslims, dedicated youths with a at uplift their 
community, under the banner of the communist flag. This 
challenge, though not immediate, is formidable to the Muslim 
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League. And it has brought some change in the attitude of the 

Muslim League, both towards the Communist Party of Kerala and 

es iN paying some attention to the economic problems of the 
oO . 

C. H. Mohammed Koya, the leader of the Muslim League Party 
in the former Kerala Assembly, told me that the Muslim League 
was busy chalking out an economic programme for the uplift of 
Mopallahs. These demands, he said, would be put to whichever 
party was in power in Kerala. He added that socialism was not 
alien to Islam and that his party believed in a socialistic pattern of 
society. I inquired why his party then kept the name and flag of 
the Muslim League. He explained that they were convenient 
symbols, and added that, without these symbols, the strength of his 
wr would diminish. People still flocked to the Muslim League 

ag as — would not in such large numbers if it were changed. 
It —_ them with a sense of solidarity and was a means of 
self-identification. The fear of communist penetration among the 
Mopallahs is to my mind the main reason for the opposition of 
the Muslim League to the communists. 

The Muslims, too, enjoy the privilege of reservation of certain 
seats for their community. They were therefore not antagonistic 
to the Education Bill (as the Christians were) nor were they against 
the policy of special representation for backward communities (as 
the Nairs were). The main quarrel with communist rule was on 
two points: (1) that communism was a “Godless creed” and 
(2) the communists were gradually trying to penetrate into the 
Mopallah stronghold of the Muslim League. 

he three communities then—the Christians (especially Catho- 
lics), the Nairs, and the Muslims—came together to safeguard their 
respective interests that were being violated by the communists. 

Mannath Padmanabhan, the Nair leader, in February-March 
1959, made overtures to the Christians to have a joint front against 
the Kerala Education Bill. The Catholics were happy at this 
change of heart and offered Mannath the Leadership of ae coming 
campaign against communists. 


The “ Mass-Upsurge ” 


The Education Bill was merely a spark that led to the final 
explosion. What were the other reasons which led to such a big 
anti-communist demonstration in Kerala? No one would deny that 
it was a massive movement. 125,000 to 140,000 persons courted 
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arrest during days that the agitation lasted. There were four 
police firings, killing fifteen — All the newspapers of Kerala, 
except 6. communist papers, demanded the resignation of the 
Communist Government. The majority of lawyers and students 
had turned against the communists. The trade unions and teachers 
were divided. Even the communists admitted that it was a mass- 
upsurge. Namboodiripad, the communist Chief Minister, at the 
time admitted : 


“T can tell you with confidence that if there is the so-called mass upsurge 
. . . there is an equally powerful upsurge of the common people in support 
of the Government of Kerala.” 


Mr. Nehru’s Views 


Nehru’s main impression of his Kerala visit was that the com- 
munists had succeeded in alienating a large number of people in 
Kerala, most of whom were sympathetic to the communists in 
1957, and who had then wished them well. He therefore suggested, 
in his ne capacity, to the communists to agree to have mid- 
term elections in that state. A problem was posed for Indian 
democracy and specifically to the Communist Government in 
Kerala: what should be the attitude of a government if it retains 
its majority in the Assembly, while it loses the confidence of a 
large section of the people of the state? The communist reaction 
was that it should continue to rule. But if the discontent aggra- 
vates and gets out of control, what then? The price of continuing 
to stay in power was more bloodshed. A section of the communists 
were frightened of this consequence, while another section was 
willing to Py the price. Nehru thought that the most democratic 


way out of the dilemma was to have a mid-term election. 


Did the Opposition Act Constitutionally ? 


Another question that was posed for Indian democracy and speci- 
fically to the Opposition parties in Kerala was: Is it consistent with 
parliamentary democracy for the Opposition parties to involve them- 
selves in an agitation demanding the removal of a constitutionally 
elected government? To this the Opposition answer was in the 
affirmative. One of the dangers of this was that it may create a 
bad precedent in the whole of India and especially in those states 
where the Opposition was in power. But it is also clear that if the 
Congress had refused to participate in the agitation, it faced the 
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prospect of extinction in Kerala. This was the main dilemma that 
the Congress leaders of Kerala faced. Nehru met with stiff 
resistance from Congress leaders of Kerala to his demand that the 

should not participate in this agitation. He compromised 
by ing individual Congressmen to participate in their indivi- 
dual capacity and not as representatives of Congress organisation. 
But this facade could not be kept up for long and soon afterwards 
the Congress had to join the agitation openly. Nehru later explained 
that the Congress would be able to keep the agitation pastes and 
within limits. 

The two main questions to be settled here are: (1) Was the 
agitation engineered by the Opposition parties? and (2) Is it un- 
constitutional to agitate against a government? 

Answering the first question, it is clear that the agitation was 
spontaneous. None of political parties ever visualised that it 
would grow to such proportions. There have been agitations in 
Kerala before and especially since the communists assumed power. 
In the middle of 1958 there was an organised mass protest staged 
by the ition aes against some of the provisions of the 
Education Bill. There was the Sitaram Mill dispute and two 
students’ struggles at Kuttanad and Ernakulam. In spite of the 
fact that, in above movements, all the Opposition parties were 
united, these never reached the proportions of the 1959 agitation in 
Kerala. In two years a tremendous sense of insecurity had grown 
in the minds of the people of Kerala, even amongst those who were 
outside politics. It was believed that this insecurity was deliberately 
fostered by certain communist policies and by the attitude of 

shown by communist branch secretaries in local areas. 
This growing sense of security is, in my view, the main cause of 
the upheaval in Kerala. According to Namboodiripad, all the bi 
and small grievances of various communities and castes had fuse 
together to produce this agitation. It is true that there were specific 
grievances in Kerala. But an agitation docs not spring from such 
grievances, though they undoubtedly feed it. During the agitation 
the en grievances of various communities and castes were 
absorbed in one general grievance against the Communist Govern- 
ment of Kerala. This grievance was the sense of insecurity. It is 
this that rallied together the people of Kerala. They saw in the 
Communist Party the cause of their insecurity. They concluded 
that the Communist Government must go. The agitation in 
Kerala, though started on sectarian issues, ended on the issue of 
protecting personal and political liberty. The whole of their 
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experience with communist rule prepared the le of Kerala to 
tae | this final plunge. It was a spenaneed esseainent that 
dragged the political parties into its vortex. 

To the first question, then, of whether the Opposition parties 
in Kerala engineered the agitation, we can say that they did not. 
If they had not joined the movement the alternative for them was 
extinction. 

Let us try to answer the second question of whether it was 
unconstitutional for the Opposition parties to agitate in Kerala? 
The present Indian Constitution does not deny the people of India 
the right to protest. If this right is denied, one of the basic free- 
doms on which parliamentary democracy is based, that of disagree- 
ment, will go by the board. In this sense, a non-violent protest 
against the authorities cannot be considered unconstitutional. It is 
one of the fundamental rights of Indian citizens. But it is held by 
the communists that the Kerala agitation was not non-violent. 
Now it is obvious that all agitations that are violently subversive 
or which threaten the security of the nation are unconstitutional. 
In my view, the Kerala agitation was on the whole non-violent. 
There were a few cases of sporadic violence, like burning of schools, 
throwing of stones at buses, puncturing the tyres of government 
vehicles, and a few violent clashes eat the members of 
opposing parties. But wherever such violence took place it clearly 
broke the specific laws of the state and this limited violence could 
have been checked by prosecuting the law-breakers. 

The Kerala agitation did at least two good things: (1) for the 
first time the extreme Left in India felt the need to defend the letter 
of the Constitution of India. This in itself was a good thing. We 
may hope that this was not solely dictated by ——— (2) it 
also opened the eyes of Opposition parties in Kerala to their respec- 
tive responsibilities. The bifurcation of Bombay may have been 
dictated by the awareness within the Congress that it, too, cannot 
easily flout public opinion and those demands that arise out of 
genuine grievances. The Kerala agitation then has indirectly helped 
to strengthen our parliamentary democracy. 


The Central Government Intervenes 


The Central Government intervened in Kerala and imposed 
President’s Rule on July 31, 1959. The President promised to have 
mid-term elections there in a few months’ time. Under President’s 
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Rule the law and order situation improved, though there were 
certain complaints from the communist side. 

The mid-term elections in Kerala were held on February 1, 
1960. This time the elections in the whole of Kerala were to be 
finished in one day, instead of twelve days as in 1957. This was 
the fifth general election in twelve years. The electorate increased 
from 8-9 millions in 1957 to 9-6 millions in 1960. 8-1 millions or 
84-40 per cent. of the electorate voted in 1960, while only 65-90 per 
cent. of the electorate had voted in 1957. In a few of the con- 
stituencies the poll was as high as 95 per cent. Only in 1954, with 
88 per cent. of the votes cast, was the polling higher than in 1960. 

The seats to be contested were the same—126—as in 1957. Out 
of this 114 were single-member constituencies and twelve double- 
member constituencies. In 1960 there were eighty straight contests 
(between the communist candidate on one side and the alliance 
candidate on the other), thirty-seven triangular contests and only 
eight contests with more than three candidates. In 1957 there 
were only twenty-five straight contests (between communists and 
Congress). One candidate was returned unopposed in 1960. 


The Anti-Communist Alliance 


The most important change, since 1957, was the formation of the 
alliance. It will be remembered that in 1957 there was no United 
Front and all the parties contested singly. There was only an 
electoral understanding between the Praja Socialist Party and the 
Muslim League. The alliance in 1960 was constituted by the 
Congress, the Praja Socialist Party, and the Muslim League. They 
not only had an electoral understanding among themselves, but 
agreed to allocate a definite number of seats to each party. In the 
distribution of seats, Congress got eighty-one seats, the Praja 
Socialist Party thirty-three seats, and the Muslim League twelve 
seats. The alliance functioned as one body and the campaign was 
conducted in all the 126 constituencies in its name. No pre-election 
arrangement was made as to how the Government would be con- 
stituted if the alliance won the election, nor about a common 
election manifesto. The Congress, P.S.P., and Muslim League 
issued separate election manifestos. 

The communists contested 109 seats (100 in 1957) and sponsored 
seventeen Independent candidates (nineteen in 1957). These Inde- 

ndents stood on the communist programme. The fight, there- 
ore, was between the communists on one side and the alliance on 
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the other. The other parties that contested the elections were the 
following : the Revolutionary Socialist Party (eighteen candidates); 
the Lohia Socialist P (three candidates); ke Kerala Socialist 
Party (twelve candidates); the Jan — (three candidates); the 
Karnataka Samiti (two candidates), and twenty-nine non-attached 
Independents. 

he election was a crucial one, not only for Kerala but for the 
whole of India. It was in a sense a plebiscite. The people were to 
decide what they thought of two years and eight 0 of com- 
munist rule in Kerala. They were also to give their verdict on the 
Central intervention in Kerala. It had wider implications as well. 
If the communists were to win once again it would establish and 
help to increase the influence and respectability of the Communist 
Party all over India. The communists were keen about this 
question of respectability. When they came to power in 1957, they 
emphasised the fact that they were no different from other national 
parties of India (especially the Congress) and that they only desired 
to implement the Congress programme. The only difference they 
emphasised was that, where the Congress had failed to implement 
its own programme, the Communist Government would sce that 
they did so. Namboodiripad, in assessing the communist rule after 
two years in power, emphasised two things: (1) that his govern- 
ment was the most stable that Kerala has ever had, as it had lasted 
longer than any previous government; and (2) that it was a respect- 
able government, in that the Communist Party was not different 
from other national parties. 


The 1960 Election Results 
The following table shows the 1960 election results: 


Seats Seats Percentage of 
No. Party contested won Votes secured total votes 


1 Alliance 125 94 4,337,251 53-70 
2 Communists and 


Communist a 

sored Indepe: ts 126 29 3,550,136 42-90 

R.S.P. 18 1 100,060 1.30 

Karnataka Samiti 2 1 Not available Not available 

Non-attached Inde- 

pendents 29 1 85,824 1-0 
(Congress dissident) 


300 126 8,073,271 98-90 
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These election results clearly show that Kerala politics has been 
polarised between communists and non-communists. All the other 
= were practically wiped out. So also were the unattached 

dependents. Without the alliance, which prevented the splitting 
of votes, the communists would have again come to power. 

The two other significant results of the election were: (1) the 
communists lost heavily in seats. From sixty-five in 1957, com- 
munist seats came down to twenty-nine (twenty-six communists and 
three communist-sponsored Independents). Seven of the communist 
Ministers, including the Minister of Education, the Minister of Law 
and Order, the Minister of Labour, and the Minister of Industries, 
lost their seats. The leader of the Karshak Sangam (Communist 
Farmers’ Organisation) also lost his seat. This was a heavy defeat 
for the communists. The non-communists have interpreted it as the 

ple’s verdict on communist rule. The communists have not been 
able to explain the loss of so many of their former Ministers. The 
majority of the four Ministers who won, was considerably reduced. 
C. Achutha Menon, the Finance Minister and strongman of Kerala, 
in by about 300 votes. Namboodiripad, the former Chief 
ster, would have lost his seat if he had not changed his 
constituency. 


The Communist Vote Increased 


The other significant result was the increase in communist votes. 
They polled in 1960 1-2 million more votes than in 1957. This 
shows that they have not only kept intact their following but have 
considerably added to it. This is partly explained by the fact that 
in 1960 they contested all the 126 seats, while in 1957 they had 
contested only 119 seats. But this is only a part of the explanation. 
There is no doubt that they have got new converts. The com- 
munists have interpreted this as a sign of the popularity of their 
rule in Kerala. On an average the alliance got 33,000 to 34,000 
votes per seat contested, while the communists (with their allies) 
— 28,000 per seat. This correctly reflects the alignment of 
orces in present-day Kerala. Fourteen seats were won or lost by 
a margin of 500 votes and in three more the difference was less 
than 1,000. Of these seventeen marginal seats, the communists 
lost eight by a margin of less than 500, three by a margin of less 
than 1,000. This shows the closeness of the contest. 

In the elections of 1951-52 the percentage of votes of the Con- 
gress and P.S.P. were 35-49 per cent. and 12-30 per cent. respec- 
tively. In 1960 the percentage of votes was nearly the same, viz., 
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34-2 per cent. and 14 per cent. respectively. During the same time 
the communist vote increased from 23 per cent. in 1952 to 43-3 per 
cent. in 1960. An increase of about 2 per cent. per year. In figures 
the communist vote increased by 1.250.000, the Congress vote by 
nearly 600,000, the P.S.P. vote by 500,000, and the League vote b 
200,000. The communists then have increased their poll as muc 
as the three parties of the alliance put together. The communist 
vote has increased in all the districts except Alleppey, Ernakulam 
and Cannanore. It showed a sharp increase in Palghat (where the 
communists won ten out of fifteen seats), Trichur, and Calicut 
districts. The Congress increased its seats from forty-three to sixty- 
three but its percentage of votes has declined from 37-5 per cent. in 
1957 to 34-2 per cent. in 1960. This is mainly due to the fact that 
in 1960 Congress contested only two-thirds of the seats that it did in 
1957. The P.S.P. increased its seats from nine to twenty and its 
total poll went up from 10-65 per cent. to 14 per cent. The Muslim 
League also increased its seats from eight to eleven and its vote 
has nearly doubled. 

Of every 100 persons in Kerala forty-three have favoured the 
communists. With their large support, the communists continue 
to remain a major factor in the politics of that state. It is clear 
that Kerala is divided practically into two political halves. 

The division of Kerala politics between communists and non- 
communists is communally speaking a division between the Ezhavas 
and Scheduled Castes, on one side, and the Nairs, Christians 
(especially Catholics), and Muslims, on the other. It is a division 
between backward communities and advanced communities. The 
balance is at the moment tilting slightly in favour of the advanced 
communities, and the Nairs, as I have shown, hold a key position in it. 

It is probable that the communists will now make an extra effort 
to wean the Muslims to their side and try to divide the Nairs as far 
as possible from the Christians. The communists have given high 
priority to the wen fag a new Muslim organisation which is to 
compete with the Muslim League for the allegiance of the Muslim 
masses. The alliance, on the other hand, would try to maintain its 
unity and make efforts to win the Scheduled Castes to its fold. The 
Ezhavas have gone solidly to the communist side. 


The Verdict and Its Implications 


What was the verdict of the eam of Kerala in the 1960 elections? 
It is clear that the majority of them voted against communist rule. 


ce 
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All the Ministers connected with disputed legislation lost their 
seats. The question of Central intervention does not seem to have 
played an important role in the elections. The India-China border 
dispute also seems to have been of minor importance. The back- 
ward communities, on the other hand, have shown increasing 
confidence in the communists. This means that socio-economic 
problems have exerted as great a pull, if not more, as religious or 
caste or communal feelings. For five years now the alliance is safe 
in power. It can easily form a stable government. These five years 
then will be the most crucial ones for Kerala and India. The 
communist challenge is great but not formidable. As Ashok Mehta 
has put it: “ The challenge, where the state continues to hover on 
the brink, . . . is perhaps the most exciting offered to democrats 
anywhere in Asia.”” To meet this challenge it is essential to have 
unity, imagination, and boldness. Democracy continues to be on 
trial in Kerala. 
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Tue Enp or Empire. By Joun Stracney. [Gollancz. 351 pp. 30s.] 


Tue Roap to Ser-Rute: A Srupy in Cotontat Evorution. By W. M. 
Macmitian. [Faber. 296 pp. 35s.] 


Tess two utterly different books are alike in covering Britain’s two centuries 
as an imperial Power and in concluding that the British are resigning their 
imperial role with unwonted dignity and success. They are alike in little 
else. Professor Macmillan’s book is of the kind that is apt to be dubbed a 
mine of information. It is the sort of book that is used rather than read: 
used (from the index backwards) because of all the facts it contains, but 
not very rewarding reading for the student in search of the grand view or 
the bright idea. It is a book to be thumbed over a library table rather than 
relished in an armchair; it evokes respect for the author as scholar rather 
than communicator. It is, in short, rather hard going. 

Mr. Strachey on the other hand is very readable indeed. The scheme of 
his book is arbit (not, however, wayward). He begins with a stirring 
narrative ennenal tea first British conquests in India but then, having as 
it were proved his worth as a chronicler, Mr. Strachey quickly makes it 
clear that his business is not to record but to reflect and, after a critical 
excursion into the territory of Hobson and Lenin, reaches his main theme 
which is no less than the course of empire and what happens when empires 
dissolve. He ends by propounding a tentative theory of imperialism which 
goes something like this: 

The motive of imperialism (i.¢c., the subjugation of foreigners) is gain. 
Imperialism does dol sabes A a bo ened a cihaines ~ Aad 
learned and make it pay better to enslave your enemy than eat him. 
This exploitation promotes civilisation by giving the conqueror time for 
the higher things. Three kinds of empire then emerge in succession: 
servile, based on slave labour (the ancient world); mercantile, based on 
a rapacious commerce (Venice, Portugal, the East Indian Company); and 
capitalist, a compulsive expansion from a capitalist base coupled with the 
possibility (now) of modifying the system so as to be able to prosper and 


profit without the imperial adjunct. 


I hope I have not distorted this thesis by attempting to put it in a nutshell. 
The most striking thing about it is that, if it is right, imperialism first serves 
civilisation and can then be sloughed off without hurt. Bir. Strachey, in fact, 
believes not merely that the British, French, Dutch, etc., empires are finished 
but also that they need have, quite probably will have, no successors— 
simply because the profit motive does not so require. The Americans, as 
he points out, looked like going imperialist during the great age of capitalist 
fe (1870-1914) but had second thoughts; and the USSR. aving 
inherited Tsarist imperial traditions in Asia and extended them to Europe, 
may be finding that this whole trend is an embarrassing mistake. If I read 
Mr. Strachey aright, he considers that man’s agglomerative political tendencies 
will in future diverted from concupiscent conquest into pan-this and 
pan-that federations (e.g., the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., the Arabs, and now 
the Africans too). I hope his book, since it is so persuasive, will be translated 
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into Chinese and will also be studied by those obstinately anti-federative 
the western Europeans. 

; is putting forward a very optimistic view of the world, for 
he is saying that there is no general principle now at work which will make 
the Americans or the Russians establish new empires or fight each other for 
dominion in the Middle East, Africa or elsewhere. He is perfectly 
well aware that may do so nonetheless, but he does not believe that 
they are impelled to do so by the sort of logic that has operated in the world 
in its imperialist phase of six millennia or so. The crucial element in this 
argument is the assertion that empire no longer pays, or is no longer necessary 
for the attainment of the ends geen « Lam Mr. Strache devotes 
three — to this part of his argument; they are the most detailed in his 
book they require of the reader some perseverance and much concentra- 
tion; and they arrive at a conclusion which, says Mr. Strachey, is o to 
the common beliefs of most people, from conservatives to communists, who 
hold that “if we lose the empire, we shall be ruined.” Leaving aside the 
= whether people really do still believe so extreme a proposition in 

¢ face of all the evidence to the contrary, we may agree that our economic 
relations with the rest of the world are no longer manipulated by government 
action backed by force, and that the loss of the ability to resort to force has 
only a marginal effect on our national fortunes; the terms of trade are not 
significantly affected by deploying British governors and other political 
symbols in primary producing areas of the world, and the attempt to use 
force (Suez) pores costs more than it can ever gain. To judge the 


completeness of this a vay and in particular to judge how far it applies 
to the Great Powers of today as well as the Great Powers of erday, is to 
enter 55 territory where this reviewer cannot tread with confidence. What 


would Mikoyan, or some Russian equivalent of Mr. Strachey if such be 
conceivable, say to the suggestion that Russian domination and exploitation 
of the satellites cannot pay and that the Russians can satisfy all their economic 
needs without either ruling or bullying foreigners? Mr. Strachey expressly 
recognises that the U.S.S.R. is at present ares but he regards its post- 
war imperial ventures in Europe as a yielding to an urgent temptation 
(“ Russia was still in those years in the throes of primary accumulation ’’) 
and as an obvious failure (witness Yugoslavia 1948, Hungary and Poland 
1956). Like so many people he is far less happy about China and, again 
like many people, he hopes to fend off a Chinese imperialist menace by 
helping anti-imperialist India to succeed. So the health and wealth of India 
are now as important for the whole world as the wealth of India once was 
to the directors and servants of the East India Company. 


P. Catvocorgss!. 


Common Sense Asout Arnica. By Antony Sampson.  [Gollancz. 
175 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Arrican NATIONALISM. Pe Npasaninc! Situote. [Oxford University 
Press. 174 pp. 12s. 6d.} 


Mr. Sampson is a white man, a Briton, who went out to South Africa in 
1951 and for four years edited that remarkable paper The Drum which is 
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written for Africans and is read all over Africa. Mr. Sithole is a black man, 
born in Southern Rhodesia. After the age of seven, his occupation was to 
herd cattle, sheep, and goats. At the age of twelve he went to a Methodist 
school for a short time, and then, after three years as a kitchen boy, by 
sheer determination, he got to Dadaya Mission and an English education. 
Then he became a teacher, a Minister, and a Bachelor of Arts. His book 
was written in the United States, but he is now again in Southern Rhodesia, 
working on a mission station. 

Both books are good and well worth reading; short though they be, they 
give one a bird’seye view of Africa and its terrifying problem. Mr. 
Sampson’s book is mainly factual; the value of it comes from the intelligence 
and understanding with a - has selected only oe arity pet 
to the main important em. ¢ main, important, terrifying is 
the emergence of bined! Ania nationalism and its head-on clash with the 
violent white nationalism in certain areas, in South Africa, Rhodesia, and 
Kenya. Certain bare facts given by Mr. Sampson are worth meditating on 
for they reveal at once the problem and its origin. In South Africa, “on 
the whites are 21 cent. of the population, they own 89 per cent. of the 
land. In Kenya there are 65,000 whites and six million blacks; the White 
Highlands, “some of the best land in the world,” were reserved for white 
me mn and Lord Delamere, the first white settler, was granted 100,000 acres 
of it. The “large and clever Kikuyu tribe,” the previous occupants, “ found 
themselves excluded from the best land.” “The resulting African land 
hunger and frustration,” says Mr. Sampson, “together with a crude and 
arrogant colour bar, led inexorably to the Mau Mau rebellion of 1952.” It 
was the Kikuyu who made that savage rebellion—and now consider these 
fi : in the rebellion -three Europeans and 20,000 Africans were 
killed; order often reigns in Warsaw and other places. It reigned further 
south in South West Africa which the Germans “colonised” and in the 

rocess reduced the African population, the Hereros, from 80,000 to 15,000. 
¢ territory is now ruled f the South Africans, and “is divided,” Mr. 
Sampson tells us, “into two Fes ‘police zone’ in the south, which 
contains nearly all the 50,000 Euro , the towns and a valuable deposit 
of diamonds at the mouth of the Orange River; and the native districts in 
the north, which are dry and peopled by backward tribes dependent on the 
south for money and work.” 

These facts, together with Mr. Sithole’s biography, explain Mr. Sithole 
and the African nationalism which is the theme of his book. Here is an 
intelligent and educated black man who began life as an uneducated small 
boy herding cattle. He is obviously a civilised and gentle human being, a 
Christian who is far more Christian than most white men. He shows that 
African nationalism is the inevitable reaction of black men to the theory and 
practice of white su y; it is a demand “to participate fully in the 
central government of the country,” a “ desire for economic justice,” a “ desire 
for full political rights in his own country,” a “ dislike of being treated as a 
means for a white man’s end” and “ of the laws of the country that prescribe 
for him a permanent position of inferiority as a human being.” There is the 
problem, and he quotes with approval Dr. Nkrumah’s solution of it: 

“I saw that the whole solution to this em lay in political freedom 
for our people, for it is only when a people are politically free that other 
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races can give them the respect that is due to them. It is impossible 

to talk of equality of races in any other terms. No le without a 

mment of its own can expect to be treated on the same level as 

of independent sovereign states. . . . No race, no people, no 

mation can exist freely and be respected at home and abroad without 

political freedom.” 

A revolution is taking place in Africa rapidly, fundamentally. It is a cyclonic 

social upheaval and A, centre, the motive force in it is this political freedom. 

Within a few years it will have given political freedom and probably 

i — to the millions of ge A who a ees the oa and 

South Africa (except aps Kenya). at makes the situation so danger- 

ous is the piers of Butlt Abnice ead Southern Rhodesia to this aadeien. 

These two books are valuable because they enable the reader to understand 
the origins and meaning of what is now happening in Africa. 


Leonarp Woo tr. 


Common Sense Asout Inpia. By K. M. Panikxar. Common Sense 
Series, No. 4. [Gollancz. 174 pp. Cloth 12s. 6d., Paper 6s.] 


Tus book is one of a new series in which, according to the publisher, clichés 
will be eschewed, and a balanced view, based on objective fact, will be 
presented about a number of countries. Mr. Panikkar shows how difficult 
a task this may be. He is not simply an observer of what goes on in India; 
he has been deeply involved in much of what has been done by the Govern- 
ment since independence, and he is still an active participant in parliamentary 


and diplomatic work. At the same time he is an historian. It is not 
surprising that his book should seem at times to have been written by two 
men, one a careful analyst of the actual state of affairs, the other a publicity 
man for the Nehru Government. In this he is not unique. He is, in fact, 
an archetype of the western-trained observer who is drawn by circumstances 
and inclination to take part in the transformation of his formerly dependent 
country into a new and independent state. In such a situation very few 
can be expected to be brutally analytical. Most of them will alternate 
observation and inspiration, between an accurate description of what 
is the case and an idealisation of the aims to be achieved; and this is what 
Mr. Panikkar has done about India. 

Common Sense about India provides a good deal of useful background 
information about the country’s history, its present constitution and territorial 
organisation, its political parties and social pattern, the aims of its Five Year 
Plans, its foreign policy, and some of its trends of opinion. It is particularly 
sensible in facing the fact that India, after the excision of Pakistan, is to a 
great extent a du country, and in stressing the importance of changes of 

inion amongst Hindus. It is also enlightening about the general aims of 
the Congress as led by Mr. Nehru, to whom Mr. Panikkar gives unstinted 
approval. But it seems to me misleading in a number of ways; and most of 
ese are shown to be misleading by other statements in the book itself. 

The major defect, as indicated above, is the confusion of aims with 
achievements. When Mr. Panikkar writes about the important changes in 
Hindu law made under Mr. Nehru’s guidance, he claims these as changes in 
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society: “the Indian Parliament ised the social structure of 
Hinduism” (p. 79). But did it? Mr. Panikkar nowhere faces the great 
dilemma of la in India, before and after independence—their aware- 
por aes et Ae ad wend — ate bag a Bap) oa he ge we 
opinions of the Hindu majority. While I was in New i in 1959 the 
Lok Sabha was debating a Bill to abolish dowry; every er agreed that 
the system of dowry was a curse, yet almost everyone said that the Bill 
would be ignored if it was passed, eats dowry was part of the system, 
and could not be abolished by legislation. Again, Mr. Panikkar is very 
severe about the obscurantists who demand the prohibition of cow slaughter 
and the establishment of Ayurvedic medicine; but he admits that there is 
very strong pressure for both of these, and that the state parliaments, 
which elsewhere he acclaims as strongholds of the new Indian democracy, 
are all spending money to encourage Ayurvedic ing. He writes glow- 
ingly of “the desire of the masses” for social changes (p. 173), but he has 
just devoted a a (number 10) to trends in mass opinion which, in his 
view, are hopelessly reactionary but are on the increase. In his review of 
India’s economy he continually writes about aims as if they were achieve- 
ments; the same is true of his treatment of the Community Projects. He 
ridicules the wartime Indian Government for planning to abolish illiteracy in 
forty years, then shows that it will take independent India just about as long. 
Addicted to large statements about “ society ” (e.g., “ the loyalties which had 
held society t r under the British vantchad almost overnight,” p. 12), 
he cannot make up his mind whether this society is op ge F soar 
sive or reactionary, as those terms would be interpreted by Mr. and 
Mr. Krishna Menon. Now it is one, now the other. 

There are certain irritating minor faults. The Praja Socialists are dis- 
cussed as if there were no Socialist Party under Dr. Lohia (pp. 55-56). There 
is a remarkable non sequitur about the possibility of a seizure of power b 
military men (p. 68). The argument against “ superficial critics” who think 
linguistic states likely to lessen national unity is most implausible (p. 69 
Lord Hewart is ited with a book called The New Abdsolutism e 72 
The border dispute with the Chinese is treated as if it had already been 
settled Jf. 138). And once again the West is described as “extending the 
Cold War into Asia” (p. 151)—an accusation which fewer Indians are 
Pp to make, now that they are face to face with Chinese expansionism. 

ut who could write common sense about India, and leave it at that? 
The country is so vast and various that it confounds the writer who wishes 
to base his statements solely upon evidence; yet it insists upon judgments 
and opinions. Its intellectuals are in a hurry and impatient at delay. They 
want to be assured that India will soon be a modern state of the most 
aa gig kind, but they are not certain that this is what the masses want, 
and they cannot decide whether the immense public support for Mr. Nehru 


is support for his p ¢ or his personality or his as Gandhi's heir. 
For almost everyone, fndians and foreigners, India is A yo bol; but it stands 
for contradictory things. Mr. Panikkar is hardly to be blamed for becoming 
one of that great company of writers who have been unable to stick to 
actuality when dealing with a symbol. 


J. D. B. Mixxer. 
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Liane Cu’1-Cn’ao anD THE Minp oF Mopern Cuina. By Josern R. 
Levenson. [Thames and Hudson. xii and 256 pp. 42s.] 


Tue Economic Devetopment or Communist Cxina 1949-58. By T. J. 
Hucues and D. E. T. Luarv. [Oxford University Press ied Royal 
Institute of International Affairs. vi and 223 pp. 22s. 6d.] 


Common Sense Asout Cuina. By Guy Wint. The Common Sense 
Series, No.2. [Gollancz. 176 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


Arrer reading these three very different studies of modern China, one is 
left with two disturbing reflections. The first is that any generalisation about 
China is likely to be a very partial statement. And the second is that of 
the many isations and conclusions offered here the shrewdest and 
most stimulating—and probably the wisest—are those of Mr. Wint in the 
least pretentious, and least expensive, book of the three. 

Guy Wint is, of course, among scholar-journalists, an old China hand. 
He first went to China as secretary of a League of Nations technical mission, 
and has for over a decade now written on China, first, for the Manchester 
Guardian and, more recently, for the Observer. He divides his book quite 
simply into “ Before” and “ After,” with 1949 as the great divide. He tells 
quite simply a straightforward tale. But in doing so he makes a number of 
points that have been unduly minimised before. He brings out how the 
mandarinate in all their intellectual eminence were steeped in the ways of 
the old landed try, and how remote they were from the mood of the 
modern world. He makes the “ progress” of Chiang very clear, and, in its 
own way, inevitable. He paints a vivid picture of Sun-Yat-sen, the some- 
what accidental father of Revolution, bi in retrospect—and in myth— 
than he ever was in life. And he is excellent on Mao, in his description of 
the stages, intellectual and practical, by which he reached his decision to 
produce a native agrarian and un-Marxist communism for China, and won 
over its coastal towns, and its merchant wealth, by a disciplined peasant army 
bred in the mountains of Kiangsi and Shensi. 

Mr. Wint is somewhat critical of the old issue: how Chinese is Chinese 
Communism? The answer he suggests is: hardly at all. He makes it plain 
that a new wind has been blowing hard across these rich valleys and arid 
hills. The commune rather than the family has been made the centre of 
life. The technician, not the scholar-bureaucrat, is to be the administrator 
of tomorrow. Brain-washing has gone a long way to destroy the most 
es ition of all, of z intellectuals, by draining it of respect 

itself. new state is authoritarian, ruthless, highly centralised. It is 
revolutionary, and indeed in some ways shows a certain revolutionary 
orthodoxy. First the land is given to the peasants, a la France; then it is 
collectivised, 4 la Russia. For a while the Party permits some freedom of 
debate, and the Hundred Flowers bloom; then it re-imposes discipline. But 
the state is for the most part taking an original form. Parallels can, of 
course, be found with the China of the Confucian classics. But Mr. Wint 
is right to say: 
“For the historian, the main feature in the revolution is its surprise. 
In two or three decades, a nation which for centuries had been one 
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of individualists, sceptics, pacifists, hedonists—the nation described by 
Matteo Ricci—has become a nation of fanatics, dogmatists, soldiers, 
and puritans. It is a fascinating spectacle. Nobody foresaw it.” 


The “why” and “how” of the process are explained in part by the other 
books. Professor Levenson’s study of Liang Ch’i-Ch’ao is a biography-cum- 
analysis of one of the leading reformers of the years when the Manchus fell 
and the Kuomintang were rising. Liang might cynically be described as a 
failed-Confucian bureaucrat. Had he passed into the Imperial Civil Service, 
no doubt he would have been faithful to the state, in his fashion. Having 
failed, he became teacher, writer, and reformer. In 1898 he took refuge in 
Japan from the Empress’ persecution, and for a while made contact with 
Sun-Yat-sen. But he was, amid many vacillations, a reformer who cloaked 
his appeal in the authority of the classics, and who studied and aped the 
West. He admired Britain and democracy. And at times he reflected, 
somewhat uncritically, a love of racialism in politics, no doubt from an 
overdose of Carlyle. He does not emerge from this study as a front-rank 
figure. His views were constantly in flux and often confused and in any 
event he was a commentator rather than a man of action. Even in his own 
grou he never had the influence of K’ang Yu-wei. Liang died in 1929. 
¢ Kuomintang, which fought him politically, was in a sense his ideologi 
beneficiary. To study his life is to realise by contrast the source of "s 


a and a . 

e¢ “how” of China’s rise is clearly shown in the Chatham House 
volume. It is particularly vivid in its chapter on the new economic aphy 
= nine) and in its description of the Five-Year Plans. ¢ biblio- 
graphy, however, is very select, and the authors confess that they have no 
means of verifying the accuracy of the “ official” Chinese sources. Even with 
all the qualifications that this caveat carries, it is nevertheless abundantly clear 
that in their industry, their intelligence, and especially their mounting weight 
of numbers the Chinese and their economy are now forces to reckon with in 
the years ahead. 

Esmonp Wricut. 


GovernMENT, Law anD Courts IN THE Soviet UNION AND EASTERN 
Europe. By Viapimir Gsovski and Kaziemierz Grzysowsk (General 
Editors. [Stevens and Mouton, The Hague. 2 vols. xxxii and 
2,067 pp. £8 8s.] 


Soviet political scientists claim that their system of government and their 
law are unique. Credence has been lent officially to this claim with the 
seating of Soviet delegates on the governing boards of the International 
Political Science Association and the International Association of al 
Science, in both of which governors represent the — systems of the 
world. a Soviet judge sits on the International Court of Justice, which is 
required by its statute to represent the principal legal systems of the world. 
Comparativists have been active in tryi ? to cide che validity of the claim, 
the more so after incorporation of the countries of Eastern within 
the orbit of the U.S.S.R. These volumes represent another such effort. 

One of the earliest of the analysts of Soviet law and government is 
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. Viadimir Gsovski, himself a former magistrate in Imperial Russia, and 

long an expert on foreign law generally. His two volumes on Soviet 

ivil been a standard re work for non-Russian speaking 
i i ication in 1948-49. 

gathered a team of experts, each from one of the 

iet orbit in Eastern Europe. He has associated with 

ybowski, a former professor at the University of 

and well prepared to understand the points likely to interest common 

lawyers by virtue of pre-war study at Harvard. The 2,067 pages under 

i i work of a team of twenty-eight contributors, who 

years in the Library of Congress in Washington 

these volumes. To do them justice a like team should review 

their work, for no one individual can know all that is required to verify 

the findings in a work of such magnitude. This reviewer's experience is 

limited to the legal system of the U.S.S.R., although he has visited Poland 

and Roumania in an effort to investigate the extent of reception of Soviet law 
in these countries. 

Dr. Gsovski and his team have concluded that most foreign observers 
have been misled into thinking that Soviet law is but a branch of the civil 
law system because there is so much in it drawn from the Romanist sources 
common to all civil law countries. These similarities seem to the authors to 
be superficial. For them the differences far outweigh the similarities. The 
differences lie in the contrast in the western and Soviet conception of the 
relationship between state and individual. To make their point and to limit 
their study to manageable proportions the authors focus their attention on 
the rights of the citizen in Eastern Europe. 

Although such a focus permits introduction of considerable peripheral 
material to help in understanding the relationship, it limits the depth of the 
study. For example, Dr. Gsovski devotes most of his consideration of 
criminal procedure to the political trial, showing in Khrushchev'’s words 
spoken at the Twentieth Communist Party Congress the excesses of the 
investigators, the police torture, and the abject subjection of judges to Stalin’s 
whims. In Dr. Gsovski’s thinking this situation makes unnecessary detailed 
consideration of the provisions of the code of criminal procedure. 

While such an +, sonny contributes to an understanding of realities at 
the critical point, it leaves no room for description and evaluation of the 
law which seems to have been applied to the non-political criminal with 
about the same amount of judicial care as is to be found in other civil law 
countries. The Soviet court trying the rowdy or the embezzler conducts 
its affairs in a manner so similar to that of a Continental court that from the 
procedural point of view a common law lawyer knowing the Continental 
system will feel immediately at home in a Soviet court room. 

The controlling difference, one suspects, is not in the Soviet procedure or 
departures from prescribed guste but in the surrounding circumstances, 
such as the absence from court room of an uncensored press ready to 
pounce upon irregularities; the absence of a multi-party political system 
which in its operation permits a lawyer to speak with courage against 
incipient tyranny, knowing that the party out of power will support him in 

i itical reprisals against him; and in the courageous unfettered 
ic of Western Europe whose vote of confidence may be denied the next 
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time the judge or prosecutor stands for election or comes up for promotion 
within the career service, as the case may be. 

Dr. Gsovski’s desire to emphasise his point has led him too far when he 
says: “ The Code of Criminal Procedure is explicit only on one point, viz., 
it expressly exempts from the provisions of the Code the determination of 
— crimes which are investigated by the agencies of the secret police” 
p- 858). The fact of exemption is correct, but it is not the only specific 
— of the code, as becomes evident when Dr. Gsovski looks at some 


Civil procedure presents problems for an author seeking to find unique- 
ness in the Soviet system, for it is even more like its civil law counterparts 
in Western Europe than is criminal procedure. Dr. Gsovski makes his point 
by saying that it “is like a new building erected with old bricks.” Again, 
this characterisation has considerable merit, but the features that add the 
newness are outside the code, except for the extraordinary right of the 
prosecutor to intervene at any stage of a civil proceeding, even to reopen a 
case after it has passed through its last appeal. The major differences lie 
more in the fact that the matters litigated in civil suits cannot include the 

cat questions of private corporation law, the ownership of land, or the 

olution of ts’ estates of great size. The Soviet political system 

its no private ownership of productive wealth. The difference also lies 

in the circumstances that an attorney rarely appears in a civil suit because 

the —= seems to feel that the fatherly court will find a better solution to 

the family squabble or petty dispute if the facts are unfolded by the judges 
without che intervention of a special pleader. 

These non-legal elements may make the old familiar Romanist civil pro- 
cedure look like a new house, but the bricks really seem to many eyes more 
than reconstituted rubble. The outlines of the foundation and most of the 
upper storeys are clearer than would be the remains of Pompeii if a modern 
city were to be reconstructed on the site of the old. Perhaps Dr. Gsovski 
as a Romanist lawyer wants to overcome the common law lawyer’s mistrust 
of Romanist systems by dissociating them completely from what they have 
become in the U.S.S.R. 

The sections of the book describing how the communists gained control 
of each country in Eastern Europe could provide varied object lessons to 
statesmen of Asia and Africa who are not always aware of the ways in 
which they might be unseated. Being lawyers, the authors have referred to 
every shred of documentation to be found, and their reconstructions will long 
provide a convenient source for the documentary record of the events of the 
period of absorption. 

Being Romanists the authors omit case material and the colour it can 
lend to an understanding of a legal system. To a common law mind the 
section explaining the impossibility of knowing when the death penalty 
will be applied to murder under a circumstances by textual analysis 
of the 1954 statute would have been greatly improved by analysis of the 
large number of judicial decisions applying this statute. This reviewer has 
had his quarrels with Romanists trying to understand Soviet law without 
the cases, and this is not the place to review them, but the opportunity to 
restate the principle cannot be passed. 

Sins of historical omission are inevitable in a book covering so vast a 
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subject, but some are t. It is inadequate from the historical viewpoint 
to excuse General Kornilov’s rebellion as a possible misunderstanding and to 
close the by saying that this man who detested the lack of a strong 
arm in ing with the revolutionary situation and even marched against 
Kerensky in an effort to unseat him “ voluntarily obeyed his arrest.” 

thing should have been said, if he were to be mentioned at all, of his march 
upon and how this threw Kerensky into the hands of the local 
Soviet and weakened his power to stand alone. 

It is to call the Left S.R.s a small group and to belittle their 
igni lo in probably could not have governed without their co- 
operation when the main body of the S.R.s and the Mensheviks withdrew 

the Second Congress of Soviets. Dr. Gsovski shows that the Bolsheviks 
umbered but 52 per cent. of this Congress when the other parties withdrew, 
the Left S.R.s gave them the necessary support to carry through the 

ion of a new government. Dr. Gsovski’s belittling of the Left 

-R.s leads him to identify Steinberg as an S.R., when he entered Lenin’s 
as Commissar of Justice, and this gives the impression that the 

of the S.R.s co-operated. One can hear Victor Chernov sighing 


shows the difficulty of publishing at this moment of swift 
transition following Stalin’s death. mtences obviously added in proof 
tradict preceding sentences, in which there was no opportunity to chan 
verb in the earlier sentence to the past tense. Appendices bring the 
volume even more closely up to date with material added when the main 
text could no longer be revised. In these days of costly SpE ty aren | 
as 


no other method could have been found, but the book 
appreciation of the revisions in proof which it underwent. 

In turning the last of these 1,941 pages of text and sixty-four pages of 
bibliography one cannot but conclude that they represent an heroic effort. 
The volumes will, of course, be put on the shelves of every serious law 
wes. interested in more than the law of the jurisdiction in which it is 
ocated. 


to be read wi 


Joun N. Hazarp. 


Jupicia, Review or Apsinistrative Action. By S. A. pe Swmitu. 
[Stevens. 486 and xlvii pp. £3 10s.] 


Naturat Justice. By H. H. Marsnai, ac. [Sweet & Maxwell. 
201 and xxiii pp. 35s.] 


Tue complacency and ignorance of most le in this country about judicial 
pusenlidap supine deenr eqnsusicate por trials and mre involvin the 
washing of dirty linen in public—are presumably the main reasons why so 
little interest has been taken by laymen, politicians, or even lawyers, in the 
judicial control of administrative action. Most people have assumed that the 
Bsecutive is under adequate control because Ministers can be questioned in 
Parliament about the work of their departments, and because we can rely 
on the rule of law and all that for ensuring that a remedy will be available 
if a wrong is suffered by a citizen at the hands of a public authority. This 
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is still the ailing outlook, but it is gradually giving way to a more 
realistic and critical approach. SB 

Professor de Smith has produced the first major work on the subject of 
judicial review of administrative action in Britain. It is an extremely learned 
and profound exposition of a complex and difficult subject, yet it is written 
in a lucid and lively manner. The author handles a vast mass of material, 
including some 1,800 cases, in a masterly fashion. 

The book with a discussion of the place of judicial review in English 
administrative law. The author points out that while in many legal systems 
all disputed questions of law are decided in the last resort by the highest 
courts or administrative tribunals, in England and in most Commonwealth 
countries an error of law on the part of a public authority cannot be 
challenged unless there is a statutory right of appeal or the error has led 
to an excess of er or is evident on the face of the record. Moreover, 
many types.of claims. which in other Eur countries are decided by 
administrative courts are denied a hearing here because of the nature of 
their subject-matter. Among them are claims bY civil servants and military 
officers ing that they have been improperly dismissed or demoted, or that 
they have my aes given a proper chance of promotion; and claims by firms 
who allege that their tenders for public contracts have been improperly 
rejected. In the United States a refusal or failure by the State Department 
to issue a passport without good cause and without a hearing is a matter 
for which the courts will provide an effective remedy. Here it would be 
impossible to Ft such a matter into court at all, since it relates to a preroga- 
tive power of the Crown. In the Crichel Down case there was clear and 


obvious maladministration, yet no rights recognised by our law were infringed 


and a British court would not have given any redress. It is considerations 
such as these which have led Professor de Smith to say that “ regarded as a 
whole in the setting of the administrative process, judicial review in England 
lacks breadth and ” (p. 17). The review of the validity of administra- 
tive acts and decisions other than those made by statutory tribunals tends to 
be “ perfunctory and ineffective ” (p. 18). 

The difficulties of the citizen are likely to be most serious when he is 
trying to - with powers vested in a sinister. Moreover, whereas the 
powers of the executive have vastly increased during the present century, 
judicial control of administration has relatively declined (p. fo), One of the 
reasons for this state of affairs is that English law does not oblige i 
authorities to give reasons for their administrative acts or decisions, it is 
therefore often difficult to discover whether or not they were acting from 
lawful or unlawful motives. 

In the second part of his book Professor de Smith explains the principles 
and scope of judicial review. He points out the subtle and often bafftin 
distinctions between questions of law and questions of fact—a matter which 
bears directly on the right of appeal on a question of law. He also shows 
the difficulty of distinguishing between issues affecting the exercise of powers 
within a jurisdiction and matters touching the extent of the jurisdiction. 

The concept of natural justice could have played a of great value in 
the control of public administration. Ulctentonie ag roy done so. 
This is partly due to the concept being narrowed down to two rules. One 
is the right to a notice and hearing by anyone whose person or property is 
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liable to be affected by the decision of a body exercising judicial powers, 
including Ministers their departments, local authorities, licensing justices, 
ete. tule, audi alteram . has been seriously undermined by 
recent decisions of the courts. The other rule of natural justice disqualifies 
persons possessing certain kinds of interest or bias from exercising such 
powers. The principle underlying this rule is that no man shall be a judge 
of his own cause. 

Mr. Marshall has devoted the whole of his book to these two rules of 
natural justice. He discusses their application, not only in relation to the 
decisions or acts of ic authorities, but also in relation to arbitrators and 
arbitrations, the validity of foreign judgments, criminal appeals to the 
judicial committee of Privy Council, and the legislation of overseas 
territories of the Crown. As Attorney-General for the Northern Region of 
Nigeria he has been specially concerned with the last-mentioned aspect. He, 
like Professor de Smith, is critical of the way in which the rules have been 
undermined by statutory exclusions and judicial decisions in recent years. 

But even if the rules had been applied strictly and persistently right up to 
the present day, they could not have sufficed to ensure just administration in 
the modern state. Nevertheless, the concept of natural justice, if it had been 
conceived in a creative manner, might easily have been developed so as to 
achieve effective judicial review of executive, and to afford remedies for 
many types of maladministration which now escape legal control. 

The most important chapter in Judicial Review of Administrative Action 
is the one dealing with the review of discretionary powers. This, Professor 
de Smith remarks, is the most elusive and controversial aspect of English 
administrative law; it is also the most difficult. 

The British courts are generally willing to see that administrative authori- 
ties do not exceed their powers; that they follow the prescribed procedure; 
that pr Ay not exercise their powers for unauthorised purposes; and that 
they their | duties. Sanat this the courts are reluctant to go 
Hence, they are seldom prepared to consider the substance of a decision or 
action by a public authority in the exercise of its discretionary powers, even 
though it is serious! enlate or causes exceptional hardship. One cannot 
generalise over the whole field, but even in so important a sphere as housing 
and town ing the author observes that judicial review of wide discre- 
tions in Ministers and local authorities has been “ almost non-existent.” 
It is here that the British system offers the strongest contrast with systems 
obtaining in many continental countries, where the substance of a decision or 
action can almost always be challenged. 

The third and last part of the book deals with judicial remedies. This 
contains an excellent account of the evolution and application of the preroga- 
tive writs and orders, injunction, the declaratory judgment, etc. 

Professor de Smith has aimed primarily at providing a work of exposition 
and elucidation. In this he has succeeded admirably, for his mastery of the 
material is evident throughout. His book is the most substantial contribution 
to the study of public law which has appeared in this country during the 
past ty years. But the work has a special value for the gradually 

ing number of politicians and students of public affairs who recogni 


increasing 
that large reforms are overdue in this department of the law and the legal 
system. For it shows the excessive technicality and narrowness of English 
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law, its tendency to concentrate on the formal aspects while ignoring the 
substance of administration. The author has not refrained from criticism 
or from advocating desirable developments in the course of his exposition. 
He would no favour a more coherent, comprehensive, searching, and 
far-reaching system of judicial control of administration than we now have. 


W. A. Rosson. 


Exections Asroap. Edited by D. E. Burien. [Macmillan. viii and 


Exscrion studies in this country have been dominated by Nuffield College, 
Oxford: the Nuffield surveys of post-war British elections are standard 
reading for students of politics. Now Nuffield has ventured further afield 
and has assembled a team of commentators who examine recent elections in 
France (1958), Poland (1957), Eire (1957), and South Africa (1958). The four 
sections of the book have a uniform pattern so that—in accordance with 
Nuffield tradition—each concentrates on the campaign rather than on the 
voter. Especially in the case of France and Poland it was also necessary to 
describe events in the months preceding the election, events of a near- 
revolutionary character to which the election results gave a seal of public 


aad is a matter of degree. There is no sharp distinction to be 
made between democratic and non-democratic régimes. "Twixt white and 
black are innumerable shades of grey, and plenty of grey appears in these 
pages. In each of the four contests the electorate were given a choice of 
— there asad —— of voters and aa ny were counted 
accurately. 3) is sta i shade grows. Ev ere, except in Eire, 
the sabestes Med electoral ivunguaitints to postions the desired result. 
Gerrymandering of constituency boundaries is rife in France and South 
Africa, and in South Africa elections are conducted on a franchise delimited 
by race. Poland itted voters to choose only between candidates on a 
single list songel he 4 the Front of National Unity. Eire alone experienced 
x dies ernment as a result of the elections and there the successful 
Fianna Fail Forey subsequently attempted to change the electoral system by 
abolishing proportional representation—a change which certainly would have 
been to its own advantage. However, the electorate defeated the proposal at 
a referendum in 1959. 

Placed in order of democratic merit the countries should be rated: Eire 1, 
France 2, South Africa 3, Poland 4. Admittedly, a native African barred 
from voting might well prefer the Polish system. But the South African 
election did provide an opportunity for a peaceful change of rulers; the Polish 
election did not. All that could happen in Poland was a public rebuff to the 
régime through the defeat of communist candidates by other “ loyal” peasant 
or non-party candidates. Gomulka’s successful a at a late stage in the 
ee ee ee paper—i.e., vote for 
candidates at top ist—was prom the realisation 
that such a rebuff was an acute possibility. Bree so, ~ ieee state 
the voters were allowed an unprecedented amount of freedom. It will be of 
great interest to see if the same measure of freedom is permitted again, for 
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an election involves real choice is not dead in Poland. The 
ic di agg i sy name ageing Ap sesedacag a agate 
election. A im t test of democracy is the extent to 
Siiteie dpenemmensl ae tin on lnaiiigens eee ia, denies 
. Chubb has given us an attractive account of the physical setting 
are counted in an Irish election, with the public thronging 
counting clerks and displaying expert knowledge of the intricacies 
of proportional representation. The official South African 
crude election results—seats gained and lost—while the 
pt ¢ be a0g swi — a — was bia to a Mo ane 
in 0 Marques. icity given to the results in Po a s 
ve coampe ten in that official ‘claims exaggerated support pr map 
of National Unity. 
ume produced by a team of contributors tends to have variations 
in this case the writers may have been inhibited by lack of 
is doubtful if Mr. Farquharson’s cursory summary of the political 
Africa is of value. Mr. Blondel’s chapter on the politics of 
oes would be easier to read had he included the actual 
ions being described. Two or three slips show how proof- 
ive extra care to figures—pp. 87, 105, and presumably 113, 
the vote for Quintard is curious. But the central criticism to make of 
ions Abroad is the lack of a sense of unity. Cohesion could have been 
attained had the editor used the rtunity to provide a concluding chapter 
that subjected the foregoing material to comparative analysis. 
No one could read this book without achieving a firmer understanding of 


FORRRREG EERE 
Hata 
AIHA} 


HERTS, 
. het 


the political atmosphere in the four countries concerned. The individual 
chapters are of high quality. Probably the work of Messrs. Williams and 
Harrison on France and that of Mr. Pelczynski on Poland will attract the 
greatest attention as they had the most explosive political situations to describe. 


Peter G. Ricwarps. 


GOVERNMENT AND PartiAMENT: A Survey FROM THE INsipE. Second 
Edition. By Tue Ricut Hon. Hersert Morrison, c.H. Now 
Lorp Morrison or LamsetnH. [Oxford University Press. xiii and 


386 pp. 30s.] 


Sond a. pek.sed sary satel book. I said so, in more than one review, 
when the edition came out in 1954. And now I say it again, louder. 
This book must be on every prescribed reading list, however short, in any 
academic place where “politics,” including British practical politics, is 
seriously studied. And it will be very useful to young civil servants and 
to journalists, and to visitors from foreign or Commonwealth countries, who 
wish to understand this aspect of “the British way of life.” 

It may be, as The Times said in a recent review, that “ this book still has 
a long way to go before it can claim to rate as a classic on the Dicey level ”— 
Morrison need not worry much about that—and, as The Times continues, 
regrets may arise that “Lord Morrison did not feel entitled to pull the 
curtains back a little wider.” But these regrets can only be assuaged when 
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the author publishes his own full and frank memoirs, on which it is under- 
stood that he is now en . These, I am sure, will throw more light on 
the political history of these days than a few brisk questions and answers 
on television, or the disputable lliana of Mr. Leslie Hunter’s Road to 
Brighton Pier. 

But to quote The Times once, and only once, more, “this survey 
has the priceless value of having been written from the inside.” It has 
indeed, and it is written with such simplicity and ease that the reader will 
find himself carried along into fancying that he really is a member of the 
Cabinet, or a Minister in his Department, or an active member of the House 
of Commons, or even a Life Peer, or a civil servant or Government scientist, 
holding a key position. All this is surprisingly well done and well sustained. 
All along it gives the reader the insider’s feel of the thing. And there is 
much shrewdness, one of the highest gifts in politics, curiously rare even 
among professionals, both old and young. 

“The art of judging public opinion is not an easy one,” says Lord 
Morrison. “ The most desirable uisite is an extensive knowledge of the 
outlook of the people in various walks of life and an understanding of how 
their minds work. It is important to have a respect and not a contempt for 
the general body of good citizens, and not to cultivate a vindictive relish in 
offending the susceptibilities of large numbers of one’s fellow citizens—as 
is engaged in now and again by the ‘suicide clubs’ of both the great 
political parties” (p. 169). 

Of particular interest in this book is the account, in Chapter XI, of how, 
during the Parliament of 1945-50, the five shining years in Labour Party 


history, the Legislative Programme, session by session, was planned and 

executed. We passed in that Parliament all that we had promised in Let Us 

Face the Future, the programme on which we won the 1945 election. To 

the list of nationalisations on P 226, should be added the Bank of England, 
Wir 


Civil Aviation, and Cable an cless, all nationalised in our first session 
of 1945-46. ‘“‘ Steel came last,’’ Lord Morrison recalls; no Bill was introduced 
until 1949. This was one of our worst delays, with divided counsels in the 
Cabinet. Had we given it a higher priority, much of the opposition would 
have died away by 1950 and the industry begun to settle down in its new 
socialised pattern. But some Ministers were much keener to nationalise iron 
and steel than others. 
Nearly all the new material in this second edition is collected in an 
epilogue of twenty-one pages (pp. 348-369). The most interesting of 
is relates to the further evelopment since 1955, both by Lord Attlee and 
Mr. Gaitskell, of the “shadow” system. By this system members of the 
parliamentary committee (or “ Shadow Cabinet"’) elected annually, are pro- 
visionally ted to icular government departments, in which to 
—_ though such tion carries no commitment that, in a Labour 
nment, they would be put in charge of these. A further extension has 
been introduced by Mr. Gaitskell in this new Parliament, whereby a larger 
number of members have been given shadow functions, so that for most 
departments there are now two shadow members in the Opposition, and for 
some of the most important departments more than two, working as a small 
group or team. 
Lord Morrison dislikes these innovations, which he thinks encourages 
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undue rigidity. I, on the other hand, welcome them. There has been some 
discussion of this matter in the Press. I agree with Mr. Francis Williams 
who, in an article in Forward of December 18, 1959, writes: “ Surely what 
is above all desirable is that Labour should present the most effective possible 

ition, and I cannot believe that this is always secured by leaving it to 
ex-Mini or to the fortunate recipients of the necessary number of votes 
to secure election to the parliamentary committee.” 

There should, therefore, be a means of enabling the Leader of the P: 
to give an opportunity to more of its new blood to po itself. I m 
would add—an old theme of mine, not welcomed by all my fellow veterans— 
that the Party in > Lee must give earlier chances to more of its younger 
men, and persistently keep down the average age both of the Shadow Cabinet 
and the Front . For this end, the more shadows the better. 

One final question occurs to me. What have the Tories been up to since 
1951? Since then the Labour Party has been in opposition and we have no 
knowledge of Tory goings-on comparable in detail to that deployed by Lord 
Morrison for the earlier period. 

In 1947, in order to help our balance of L pares Lord Attlee, on my 
suggestion, forbade all smoking in Cabinet and in Cabinet Committees. This 
saved a lot of dollars and perhaps promoted mental concentration. We know 
that when the Tories returned to power in 1951 this order was revoked and 
that Sir Winston Churchill suitably celebrated the occasion. 

But what other changes have the Tories made? It is too early for the 
historian to say. But until we know, part of Lord Morrison’s book will 
remain “ dated.” 

Hucu Datton. 


SoctaL PrinciPLes AND THE Democratic State. By S. I. Benn and R. S. 
Perers. [Allen and Unwin. 403 pp. 32s.] 


British Conservatism, 1832-1914. By R. B. McDowsi.  [Faber. 
191 pp. 21s.] 


Tue Anatysis or Poriticat Systems. By Doucias V. Verney. [Rout- 
ledge. 239 pp. 28s.] 


Tuese three books all raise questions of the relations between political 
principles and social systems. Two of the books announce that “ political 
philosophy” (one says “ theory”) is commonly thought to be dead, but both 
then humbly offer to raise the buried Leviathan-Lazarus back before our eyes 
to life, however singed and shrunken. The third book performs a solid 
descriptive task as if deaf to all the heavenly clamour of philosophers 
murdering and creating. 

The books illustrate that there are perhaps three distinct levels of inquiry 
which should not be confused. Political thought (or opinion) simply treats of 
the general views about politics that people, whose opinion is of some possible 
consequence, in fact hold in some particular time or place. Political theory 
attempts to refine the terms of political opinion into theories that explain or 
comprehend the general character of a particular social system. Political 
philosophy aspires to establish whether any of these political theories are 
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acceptable as general principles transcending, or subsuming, parti circum- 
stances. These are not ea distinetions: they ary” erent degrees of 

tive. In our ordi thoughts about politics they jostle and inter- 
min “ eternity,” said Blake, “ is in love with the products of time.” But 
to separate out three levels of perception is to state some kind of neces- 


sary priority in any serious investigation of the relations of principles to 
politics. Political theory arises from political thought, and political philosophy 
arises from political theory (and each must be preceded by knowledge of 
the other). 

Dr. McDowell’s book is good, plain political thought: the least ambitious 
of the trio, it is the most successful. He has simply set out to state the 
political beliefs which an ordinary intelligent Conservative might be expected 
to hold in the period 1832-1914. Dr. McDowell is that rare and valuable 
bird the historian who is not sceptical about the actual influence of general 
ideas on ‘eee action (he lives in Dublin, not Oxford, which is a help). 
But he takes his ideas from politicians and their publicists, not from 
the few “set books” of the Pantheon of genteel political. philosa hy. How 
often has the brute British empiricist treated of the ae | of political ideas 
solely in terms of political philosophy—either out of intellectual muddle, or 
from sheer laziness in being unwilling to grapple, as Dr. McDowell does, 
with the variety of sources—manuscript, n , Magazine, and 
as well as aed book—necessary cn nao 7p the pi political thonghs 
of a period. Dr. McDowell's book only errs in being so short that he should 
have made his principles of selectivity explicit. If the patient scale of a 
Maccoby or a Cole is ultimately grotesque and finally threatens to obscure as 
much as it illuminates, yet Dr. McDowell's own two superb books on public 
opinion and Irish politics in the nineteenth century would themselves have 
been a more ample model for this present book. 

Mr. Verney quickens hope by claiming that his “ approach is theoretical 
rather than descriptive or institutional; but it is not primarily philosophical.” 
There is little discussion, he promises, of great traditional themes—“ the 
method tends to be empirical rather than speculative.” Political theory, then, 
liveth yet in the form of political analysis. But the analysis, let it be said 
right out, is bewilderingly diffuse and banal. Who needs to be told that: 
“it required consi le finesse” to manage a Tudor Parliament; that 
Elizabeth I was “the last of the Tudors”; that “the following century 
(1603-1714) was “ known as the Stuart period”; that Woodrow Wilson was 
not President in 1884—or to be given—accurately, thank heaven—the dates 
of Queen Victoria and translations of “ primus inter pares” and “le Roi ie 
veult”? This is, unfortunately, more a mere uncertainty as to what 
audience is being addressed; it is a basic failure to distinguish between 
platitude and theory and between literary example and historical evidence. 
Englishmen in the eighteenth = we are suddenly told, “ were members 
of a free society (as many a. . . ballad such as ‘ Hearts of Oak’ and ‘ Rule 
Britannia’ shows).” And he writes intriguingly, McDowell please note, of 
“the time Mr. Parnell was sued for divorce on the grounds of adultery.” 
Clearly many more studies like Dr. McDowell's are needed before political 
scientists like Mr. Verney can have enough evidence to generalise on—and a 
decent chance of getting their facts right when they do. The paucity of 
secondary works cited in the text (no footnotes—a modern analytical touch) 
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purports to a classification of all known forms of government. 
The Benn and Peters is a book in a different class. Here is a full- 
scale attempt to deal with genuine problems of political philosophy in 


pt 
empiricist-analytical terms. It contains some brilliant chapters of elucida 
analysis—notably those on “Freedom” and on “Sovereignty.” But emg 
an ultimate sense of unease left in closing such a book and trying to be clear 
just how to take it. They steer clear of metaphysics; and they have far 
more to say about politics than the pure philosophers of the linguistic and 
analytical school would allow. But still, how is it possible to go so far 
without evidence? The analysis unpacks and repacks —_— meanings of 
and separate terms; but no real attempt is made to see if anyone in 
itics has ever used them in a systematic manner. Odd realistic cases are 
t in as examples to an argument, but no systematic political or socio- 
i is used. Here is the “English paradox”: logical empiri- 
cists with an apparent distaste for empirical knowledge. Have sociologi 
studies of class nothing to do with an analysis of equality? If political theory 
arises from the incoherences of ordinary political thought, should not 
political philosophy arise from the contradictions between various political 
theories? The analysis of political “principles” in divorce from political 
knowledge either leads to a denial that political philosophy has any meaning 
except he philosophic criticism of political language—as in the late T. D. 
Weldon’s ously a priori Vocabulary of Politics; or else, as in the 
Benn and eens insinuating, suggesting, perhaps just taking for granted, 
a political framework of natural liberalism into which their “ principles” fit. 
Thus it is all very earnest, detailed, intelligent, repetitive, brittle, verbal, 
and slightly—in the approved manner—cranky. In the first page “ wood- 
kers in trees” and the “S.P.C.K.” appear as homely examples; but the 
izarre homes of the English sae ilosophers never seem to include 
many books by people like De Tocqueville, Durkheim, Marx, Sorel, Pareto, 
the Webers, Mannheim, and—among the modern thaps Arendt, Duver- 
id _—— et paca omeal ag - almon. None of one 
concerned with ac nowledge about politics, anythin n 
a glancing reference, except Siena Shee te on pea oo = hin 
horse for the familiar Berlin-Popper attack on historicism: his political 
sociology is ignored. “ Divorce,” strangely, earns three pages—since it is on a 
London Extra-Mural Social Philosophy Syllabus and the book makes the 
ing claim to be “a modern ichtaeneey [!] textbook.” And six pages 
of liberal zeal are spent in warning students intricately against the 
doctrines of Michael Oakshott. This may be a good cause, but it heightens 
the cranky and parochial character of the book. Empiricist British 
blinkers presumably also preclude any consideration of works that treat 
“ totalitarianism” as a new and distinct phenomenon of anti-political ideas 
and isation. This age! might Ne thought to raise some questions for 
itical philosophy. But iti i hy in England, it would seem, 
fire only as a field of examples — philesorhical am True political 
philosophy arises from politics itself, not from philosophy. 


Bernarp Crick. 
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Tue Grory oF Partiament. By Harry Boarpman. Edited by Francis 
Born. [Allen and Unwin. 208 pp. 2is.] 


Tuts book is a selection, covering almost half a century, of Harry Boardman’s 
writings in ~a ye Guardian. It consists of eg oe and daily 
reports, ° parliamen’ day, together wi acter assess- 
ments tha paid beh enen- aoe gatlementtny hares af en gaiahane 
crucial point in their career. It was a good thing to bring them together in 
this way, for Boardman wrote in the best traditions of his great newspaper. 

His columns were of necessity written within an hour or two of any 

poreah. geeiensenaney event. Yet the reports are restrained, and certainly 
elegant kindly essays which not only record accurately and delightfully 
the humours emotions of the scene, but also—even though so close 
on the event—sort out the points of immediate and historical significance from 
the confusions of an average day. This kind of thing is skill indeed—skill 
based, first of all, on ahebohie and then on craftsmanship with words— 
which makes most reporting nowadays look like shoddy stuff. Boardman’s 
cuuanilinn and sien ie. ae. lensed. teak and Manteo ao-aeaieas 


or cr bang to irritate. 

sg is one glory of the sun and another of the moon, as we know, 
but there is also a glory of Parliament.” These were Boardman’s own 
words. Several times he quotes Maxton’s description of the House as “a 
sentient place.” These phrases convey the secret of his reporting and indicate 
the attraction of the book. Boardman felt, as only few even of Members 
feel, profound intellectual and emotional attachment for the intangible things 
that are almost the most significant aspect of the particular democratic 
system which we have developed in the British House of Commons. It is 
difficult even to name them, though a ceo they contribute more than 
anything else to its stability and spirit of tolerance. 

They comprise what is almost an independent personality—with emotion 
easily aroused, swift anger, deep charity, swift changes of mood, accurate 
and penetrating response to the few great men, immediate ability to 
sort out the fake or anyone who Bmy above himself, and, above all, capacity 
to see the joke. Knowing all this, and so much more, about this thing 
which was Parliament for him, Boardman was a fair judge of the ability 
and worth of leading figures, and his portraits are accurate. Only rare 
personalities, as he knew, can endure and go down to history in this extra- 
ordinary place. Would that there were more of his sagacity to interpret 
Parliament and to replace the rubbish that passes daily for reporting. 

Not a great this, but a good book if you are jaded with the 
British House of Commons or if you know someone who is too obsessed 
with a purely mechanical assessment of its strengths and failings. 

Donatp CHAPMAN. 


Communism AND British Inretiectuats. By Dr. Neat Woop. 
[Gollancz. 256 pp. 21s.] 


Tuts must have been a remarkably difficult book to write. The obvious 
trap of libel had to be avoided; it can, in certain circumstances, be libellous 
to say a man is a member of a certain political party when he is not, and 
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even to describe him as a supporter may be risky. But there is also the 
more subtle trap of unfairness, deliberate or unconscious, in any account of 
a political phenomenon which involves so much analysis of the thinking 
motives of so people, especially when so much of the analysis has 

be done long afer the period to which it apples, On both these counts 
. emerges well. His account and analysis are thorough and 
dispassionate, and it would be surprising if any of long list of distin- 
people names figure in the index (not, of course, all of them 
communist sympathisers at any time) should feel himself at all unfairly 
treated. 

A good sore | British intellectuals have at one time or another been 
communists, a handful still are, in spite of the best efforts of the 
Communist to alienate them. During the period between the wars 
they were t in for a variety of motiv iration for the Russian 
experiment, contempt for the older political parties in the face of the vast 
economic, social, and political problems which they made so little effort to 
solve, and later the desire to fad @ positive counter-force to Fascism. The 
men who were brought in, as party members or loosely attached sympathisers, 
were as varied as motives—an important group of scientists, an equally 
important group of artists, writers, and musicians, including some orthodox 
Marxists, some less conventional, like the Christian communists such as 
Conrad Noel and Joseph Needham, or the political theorists such as John 

. Never numerically more than a fraction of the total membership 
of the Communist Party (many of the most distinguished never actually 
became members at all), they had an influence quite disproportionate to their 
numbers, not least on the younger generation of intellectuals who grew up 
in the Labour movement during the 1930s and the war period. 

Yet in the end little was left. The enthusiasm of the Spanish days was 
rudely jolted by the Molotov-Ribbentrop pact (however justifiable that 
Machiavellian piece of diplomacy may have been in terms of current ee 
politics), and was never fully regained, even at the time of Stalingrad. To be 
a communist one had to be pro-Russian, and one was bound m, identified 
as such; the sti of being so was worth it while there were t causes 
to hw 7 of Russian policy in the later years of Stalin was 
ma the incredible titude of the Communist Party leadership in 
Britain (which was never ominantly intellectual), and the result was that 
one after another of the supporters and sympathisers drifted away into 
orthodox Labourism or into the wilderness; it only remained for Hungary 
to reduce their numbers to the hard, unshakable core of men whose sense of 
discipline is Bred than their sense of intellectual integrity. It would be 
wrong to attribute the whole of the loss to Russian policy; Dr. Wood 
is very clear on the effect of the narrow, suspicious anti-intellectualism of 
the British P. on men who were too honest and too generous to turn 
whenever King told them to. 

It is fascinating to pick out names from the index to the book and think 
what has happened to them since. Of those still living who rate most 
frequent mention, R. Palme Dutt and Emile Burns are almost alone in still 
being members of the Communist Party. A few more are in Parliament or 
otherwise active in the Labour Party, but on the whole that was something 
that happened less to the prominent communist sympathisers of the 1930s 
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than to the younger and inconspicuous men influenced. The great 
majority have gone out of politics altogether, deal no longer feeling that 
organised politics of any sort can provide them with the social background 
to their science or their writing which once they considered essential. This 
is a pity, and it takes a book like Dr. Wood's to make one realise how much 
of a ity it is. The politics of these “mild-mannered desperadoes,” as 
Beatrice Webb called them, may have been mistaken or woolly, but the fact 
that they were prepared to be so heavily committed to a party of positive 
action displayed a social awareness which was one of the redeeming features 
of the dreary period between the two wars. Today, politics are infinitely less 
interesting; the mild manners remain, but the jon is gone, or has 
ee Only the Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament, 
— can rally behind it so formidable a collection of names as the 

panish Aid Committees when half their members were under strong 
communist influence. Frequently they are the same men, but twenty years 
older. The Labour Party been singularly unsuccessful in capturing the 
men who should have come to it when the Cumanaiali Party got too much 
for them. It is not much more successful at attracting the post-war genera- 
tion of intellectuals; it ought to examine why not. 

T. E. M. McKrrrericx. 


Cuartist Stupizs. Edited by Asa Briccs. [Macmillan. 423 pp. 42s.] 


Pustic Orpen IN THE AGE oF THE Cuartists. By F. C. Martner. 
[Manchester University Press. 260 pp. 32s. 6d.] 


Proressor Briccs is rapidly establishing himself as a Stakhanovite among 
historians. In the past twelve years he has produced half a dozen books in 
quick succession, as well as a steady flow of articles and reviews. His latest 
volume, which follows hard on his monumental hi of the early nineteenth 
century, The Age of Improvement, is a collection of essays on the Chartist 
movement by various scholars, to which he has himself contributed two 
valuable papers. Chartist Studies falls into two : the first, and larger, 
section consists of a series of regional studies of the Chartist movement in 
various parts of the ane i including Scotland and Wales, while the last 
three chapters are concerned with certain national aspects of the movement— 
O’Connor’s land the relations between the Chartists and the Anti-Corn 
Law League, the attitude of the Government towards Chartism. 

One of the most fruitful developments in English historical writing since 
the war has been the professional invasion of local history, and the regional 
studies, which form the bulk of this book, constitute an important contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the nature and background of Chartism. For, 
while the main strength of Chartism lay in the popular support which it 
enjoyed in the age, especially in the North, the movement developed 
along different lines in di t parts of the country, and throughout its 

i the local associations contrived to remain remarkably independint 
both of one another and of the national organisation. 

These studies go far to explain both the early success and the eventual 
failure of Chartism. Chartism, as contemporaries recognised, was essentially 
a “knife and fork” question. Although its demands took a constitutional 
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inly economic. ce prsadi cape oh Aaeg Ione wt 


ich had been endemic in England since the end of the Napoleonic 

which was particularly acute in the late 1830s and early 1840s; 

periods in the history of the movement coincided with the 

of the —— Whenever conditions to improve, 

ism immediately lost momentum. The appeal of Chartism was 

ide; it jided a rallying-point for frustrated radicals and 

of the Poor Law, as well as for trade unionists and the gs “ag 

its strongest appeal was to the depressed classes who were the chief 

ictims of the Industrial Revolution—the handloom weavers of Lancashire 

the West Riding and the dying wool towns of Wiltshire and Somerset, 

the — of Leicestershire. Although it could rely on the support 

factory ers in the manufacturing towns when times were this 

tended to evaporate as soon as business began to revive. On the other hand, 

in spite of the depressed condition of English agriculture, Chartism seems 

to have found little in rural districts. Mr. Fearn’s chapter on 

“ Chartism in Suffolk” shows that Chartism did not } any hold in that 

county except in a few towns such as Ipswich where there was a depression 
in the agricultural machine industry. 

The weakness of the movement lay partly in the heterogeneous character 
of its — and the looseness of its organisation, and partly in the 
absence of any clearly defined objective other than the Charter. While 
immense enthusiasm could be generated for the organisation of a National 
Convention and for the collection of signatures for the successive National 
Petitions, once the petition had been rejected by Parliament the Chartists 
were left without a policy and the supporters of the movement immediately 
began to fall apart. Several of these studies suggest, however, that in the 
conflict between the parties of “ moral” and “ physical” force the differences 
pt pn le were much less clear-cut than has sometimes been supposed. The 

exponents of moral force were often prepared to indulge in 
brinkmanship—many of them, for instance, had no objection to compelling 
fac workers to come out on strike; while the advocates of physical force, 
in spite of the violence of their language, usually shied away from the 
prospect of actual insurrection. Personal differences, on the other hand, 
&e ed a large part in these divisions, especially in the feud between the 
Connocites and their opponents, which dominated the later history of the 
movement. But even before the rise of O’Connor many of the local organisations 
appear to have been riddled with jealousies and hamstrung by petty contests 
for power. In consequence, after the rejection of the second Chartist petition 
and the subsequent arrest of many of the Chartist leaders the movement 
ra idly disintegrated, except in a few towns such as Leeds, where the local 
turned their attention to civic politics and fought several local 
elections with some success. And even the campaign for the third petition 
in 1848 never succeeded in recapturing the fervour of the earlier period. 

But the most significant feature of Chartism is that it marks the emergence 
of a definite working-class consciousness. From the first Chartism was 
avowedly a i + movement, inspired to a large extent by disillusion- 
ment with both political parties, but especially with the Whigs. Although 
in some such as Leicester the Chartists were prepared to co-operate 
with mi radicals, in general they were deeply suspicious of the 
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middle classes, by whom they considered themselves to have been betrayed, 
and one of the most interesting chapters in the book is Miss Brown’s account 
of the relations between the Chartists and the Anti-Corn Law League. 
Although for the most part they were not opposed to the abolition of the 
Corn Laws, the Chartists had good reason to suspect the motives of the 
League and many of them were convinced that the manufacturers were 
primarily interested in repeal as a means of reducing wages. In the main 
centres of Chartism the activities of the League met with considerable 
opposition and anti-corn law meetings were frequently swamped by Chartists 
who used them to pass resolutions in favour of universal suffrage. 

As is inevitable in a symposium of this sort, the papers vary somewhat 
in quality, the two most outstanding being those by Mr. J. F. C. Harrison 
on Charter in Leeds and Leicester. One tailing, however, which is common 
to many of the papers, is that they ignore the needs of the general reader 
who cannot be expected to have the specialised knowledge of the subject 
which several of the contributors assume. In consequence, it is perhaps 
unfortunate that the book does not contain a brief introductory account of 
the history of Chartism. The table of dates at the end does not provide 
an adequate substitute for this, neither does Professor Briggs’ introductory 
chapter, admirable though it is as an analysis of the | background of 
the movement. For the sake of completeness it is also regrettable that 
there are no accounts of Chartist activities in London or Birmingham, 
although their inclusion might have entailed the sacrifice of some or all of 
the later chapters. 

The last contribution to Chartist Studies is an account of the relations 
between the Government and the Chartist by Mr. F. C. Mather, who has 
now brought out a full-length study of Public Order in the Age of the 
Chartists. Mr. Mather’s book forms a useful adjunct to Chartist Studies, 
for it enables one to understand the alarm which Chartism caused among 
the upper and middle classes. If Chartism was weak, so was the Govern- 
ment. The machinery of law and order was virtually non-existent. The 
old parish constabulary system had broken down almost completely, yet 
except in a handful of ive towns it had not yet been replaced by an 
effective police force on the metropolitan model. For the most part focal 
authorities were too parsimonious to undertake a reform which was bound 
to be expensive, preferring instead to rely in emergencies on the support of 
the military and the antiquated procedure of the Riot Act. The absence of 
any serious insurrection during this period must, therefore, be attributed to 
the restraint of the Chartists themselves rather than to the effectiveness of the 
public + pene, for there can ede “tded te had the Chartists been 

ed to put the principles of the “ i ‘orce”’ party into practice, 
they would Seve po ara serious menace to public order. On the other 
hand, all the governments during this period, whether Whig or Tory, also 
acted with commendable restraint. If Whigs were careful to ca 
reputation for liberalism, even the Tories seem to have learnt ing from 
the past, in so far as they were anxious to avoid a repetition of Peterloo. 
If Mr. Mather appears at times to be too sympathetic towards the Govern- 
ment point of view, his account nonetheless confirms the im jon that 
he folkeepsl Ghetlion, aoee.o.08 uence of its own in weaknesses 


rather than of the strength of the authorities, although these years also saw 
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the introduction of professional police forces in many parts of the country, 
ee oe ee Indeed, ‘we perhaps ought to 
whether the establishment of the police was not, in fact, the most 


important legacy of Chartism. 
W. D. J. Carcitt THompson. 


Journey to America. By Atexis pe Tocqveviie. Translated by 
Grorce Lawrence. Edited by J. P. Maver. [Faber. 394 pp. 42s.] 


WE owe a t deal to Mr. J. P. Mayer for the work that he has done and 
is doing on Tocqueville. The Oeuvres Completes, which are being published 
in France by Gallimard with the help of the Rockefeller Foundation and 
the Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique, are being produced under 
his direction. Tome I of the complete works contained De la Démocratie en 
— Tome V the text of the notebooks which Tocqueville kept during 
Toepachenaitadis wembded stage © 183). Me. Mayer now 
ses am = notebooks translated into English by Mr. Lawrence. They 
extremely in not merely in ee bet because they give us 
the raw material out of which his great work, Democracy in America, was 
sanyo Lp one ne greg wena notebooks and two notebooks based 
een oe inals no longer existing. The contents of these are 
mainly record of conversations or Tocqueville’s observations and reflec- 
tions. One contains notes by Tocqueville on Commentaries on American 
Law by James Kent, the American j urist. Mr. Mayer also includes Journey 
to Lake Oneida and A Fortnight in the Wilds, which were published in an 
translation in 1861. 
owever highly one may rate Tocqueville as a thinker and writer, these 
must increase one’s admiration for him. There is first the extra- 
ordinary care and intelligence with which he collected the first-hand material 
for his analysis of American society and politics. The conversations with all 
kinds of persons and the way in which they are recorded in the notebooks 
show him to have been an absolutely first-class interviewer and investigator. 
7” rarely, if ever, records a fact or opinion irrelevant or unimportant for 
oP ope 5 Ne se ORR lin Heche se remain A 
this strange new phenomenon in human history appearing across the 
Atlantic. Again and he records important facts throwing light upon 
what he considered to be the main facets in that development, for instance, 
«Secondly and liberty, slavery, the industrial system, morals, and religion. 
there is his remarkable imaginative understanding of social and 
and of ordinary life. For instance, he remarks: “If I 
hat clas human mis, I shoull pu hem in thi oder: First, illnesses; 
secondly, death; doubt. Life is neither a pleasure nor a grief. It is 
Sepiaeipnapeeias.gn to ts ate duvegh ote andes eeoends.” 
Or again he writes: 


“I imagine that often what one calls the character of a gly 
but the character inherent in its social state. So the En ish 
character mi t well be nothing but the aristocratic character. 
tends to seviaeiodic Ghent 1 ae denatattnn “eatinteies Ramla ee 
English and their descendants in America. 
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“ Political parties, when come to birth in a have for some 
Ptr 9 og gn op wpe inp phot gs Spend ene 


their excesses have of generosity, of the extreme, and of devo- 
tion in them. But the politi Deon HB mathe, Regen 
factions, take on a character of dishonourable selfishness, a sort of spirit 


of misanthropy, something in a word that tastes of disenchantment and 

cold passions, and belongs to old age.” 

Thirdly, there is the intensity and sensitiveness of his observation. The 
following is a remarkable example : 

“If you want to know whether a people is settled, and whether it 
can or cannot count on the future, consider it under this aspect. Near 
ve ae ager Ali be tighamonnmn dey cllake song eae edge gh 0 
reflect: outside a planter’s house was a charming little white girl (his 
daughter) whom a young Indian girl was holding in her arms as she 
lavi on her maternal caresses. To the side was a Negress who was 
amusing the child. The child’s slightest movements showed a sense of 
the superiority which, in her young experience, lifted her already above 
the two companions whose care and caresses she accepted with a sort of 
feudal condescension. Crouched in front of her and watching her 
slightest gestures, the N seemed strangely divided between the love 
and the respectful fear which her young mistress inspired in her, whereas 
in the very lavishness of the Indian girl’s tenderness there was something 
free, something even a little savage, which contrasted oddly with the 
submissive posture and humble manners of her companion. Something 
which I could not see attracted her attention in the wood, she got up 
abruptly, = the child rather roughly on one side, and without saying 
anything dived into the undergrowth.” 

Lzonarp Wootr. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Mopern Forms or GovernmMENT: A Comparative Stupy. By MIcHAEL 
Stewart. [Allen and Unwin. 274 pp. 21s.] 


Ar last a British publisher has got a textbook of comparative government of 
our own into orbit—as No. 4 in the Minerva Series of Students Handbooks, 
edited by Dr. Brian Chapman. It may not contain quite so much scientific 
equipment as the American 600-page, double-columned giants, but it is 
written in English, not in meth , and its brevity is a virtue. The 
= ici that “ Mr. Stewart made a ear are to the philo- 
sophy o itics” seems, regretfully, quite unwarranted; but it is a genuine 
and responsible elementary book whee introduction and per tet 2 will 
certainly stop students from thinking of “ideas” in divorce from “ institu- 
tions.” The intervening chapters are very short, able, and conventional 
accounts of the institutions of particular countries, if at times rather formal 
and encyclopaedia-like, not quite doing what the introduction promises. Yet, 
within these limits, Mr. Stewart’s book will be a great boon to first-year 
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students, adult education classes, and the genuinely general reader—so the 
more the pity that it offers no list of further readings to compensate for the 
negative virtue of footnotelessness. 


Cuurcuit: THe Wark With Destiny. Compiled and designed by 
H. Tatrocx Mitver and Loupon Saintuitt. [ Hutchinson. 256 pp. 
45s.] 


Tuts is a curious book, which in the year a.p. 3920, if a copy survives until 
then, will be more interesting to someone—if anyone survives until then— 
than perhaps it can be to anyone in a.v. 1960. It tells the life of Sir Winston 
Churchill in photographs. It begins with a photograph of the bald, bulldog 
man of destiny, after he has Fulfilled his destiny, by Karsh of Ottawa. 
It continues with a truly terrible coloured soon. y Karsh of Ottawa. 
We remain for some time in this atmosphere of highfalutin’ photographic 
sentimentality. As soon as the compilers leave it and get down to photo- 
graphs of Churchill’s childhood and youth, beginning with a really charming 
ger gat of a Piccadilly omnibus in 1865, it becomes quite interesting. 

the middle of the book there are some remarkable photographs, but we 
end in the atmosphere with which we began. 


Sicmunp Frevup’s Mission. By Ericn Fromm. [Allen and Unwin. 
120 pp. 12s. 6d.] 


“ Great fleas,” we have been told, “ have little fleas upon their backs to bite 
‘em,” and great psychoanalysts have little psychoanalysts upon their books 
to bite ‘em. Mr. Fromm bites and bites, not only Freud, but his biographer 
Ernest Jones, but it must be remembered—to change the metaphor—that in 
another famous case “the man recovered from the bite, the dog it was that 
died.” Mr. Fromm more than once asseverates that Freud was a great man, 
“one of the great men and pathfinders of the human race,” but almost 
everything which he says about Freud in between seems to Y gers the 
opposite. He succeeds in making Freud out to be a smallminded, narrow- 
minded, unpleasant little man, by never giving him or his biographer the 
benefit of any doubt. His book + Be leaves one with a nasty taste in the 


mouth. This is a pity because it might have been a very interesting book. 
There is a basis of important truth in Mr. Fromm's contention, namely, that 
Freud was unaware himself of how much his theory and practice were 
determined by his unconscious. An objective analysis of Freud and of 
Freud’s analysis would be valuable. The trouble with Mr. Fromm is that 
his analysis never seems to be objective. 
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